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JUNE, 1870.* 


BY T. B. C. 


Mean Temperature, .... .... 80°5° 

| Daily Range, .... .... 12°2° 
Humidity at9 A.M. .... 74 | 

Daily Range of Barometer, 070 ins. 

9 A. M. Reading of do. 29°814 ,, 
Daily Rain Fall, 
Quantity of Wind, _ 123 miles. 
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Humidity. 
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29:95 82179 85] 72 
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PAGAN IDOLATRY AND REVELA- 
TION—IS THE ONE A PERVER- 
SION OF THE OTHER? 


BY L. N. W. 


It has been well remarked that 
the same leading religious ideas un- 
derlying the mythologies of all coun- 


distance or custom, point to a period 
when men were all together in one 


edge derived from a primal and 
superhuman source. he history 
of all the great primitive nations 
has been carried up to immediate 
proximity with the dispersion of 
the Noachic tribes, as recorded in 
the book of Genesis. At Babel, 
the whole family of man was col- 
lected in the descendants of Noah’s 
three sons; and thence they were 
scattered abroad by the hand of 
God all over the world. The pro- 
tracted age of the ante-deluvian 
patriarchs rendered it easy to trans- 
mit all the great historical facts of 
the world before the flood, to” Abra- 
ham and his contemporaries; so 
that the history of the world for 
2123 years was comprehended with- 
in the span of three men’s lines— 
Adam, Lamech, and Shem. Hence 


frequent reference to the scenes of 
Paradise, to the incidents of man’s 
primeval history, and to cirecum- 
stances connected with the deluge. 
We are informed that “in respect 


60 87) 69 


“a 


* For explanations, see Ist page of June No. ia 


to Paradise, we have not only the 
perpetuation of the thing, but even 


tries, however separated by time, | 


place, and held one common knowl- - 


we need not be surprised to find in ( 
the institutions of primitive nations 
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‘the name, in its application to the 
sacred park-like grounds which sur- 


rounded the palace-temples of the 
eastern kings.” 


That every ancient system of 


heathen mythology had. its origin in 
the corruption of patriarchal religion, 
is a proposition that seem; to the 
writer to accord both with reason 
and facts. An attemptis here made 
to confirm this view by reference to 
some of the characteristic doctrines 
and practices of the various pagan 
religions. First, 

The Unity of Deity. Amid the 
widespread traditions of heathenism, 
this doctrine undoubtedly prevailed 
to a very great extent, atleast among 


the priests, teachers, philosophers, 


and the initiated. This was true o 
all the ancient mythologies. Plu- 
tarch says that this was the reason 
that the sphinxes were placed before 
all Egyptian temples, and other 
writers of antiquity assert the saine. 
Supremacy was attributed to every 
one of the great deities of Egypt, 
in this way intimating that there 
was really only one God. The 
Etruscans acknowledged su- 
preme God, although thev had 
images for his different a t-ibutes 
and temples to those images. The 
Persian theory upheld the unity and 
supremacy of the reform, taught as 
a first principle, “That God exist- 
ed from all eternity, and was like 
infinity of time and space.” Plato 
‘and the Christian fathers, while they 
aceuse the Greek poets of degrading 
the Gods by investing them with 
the passions of men, admit that they 
asserted one Supreme Leing. At 
an early period of the. history of 


Rome, temples and sacred domes 


were built, but they contained no 
figures of any kind, as it was held to 


be impious to represent things de- 
vine by what is perishable, and that 


we can have conception of God only 
by the understanding. — 


| When the Emperor of China, in 
imitation of his iitestsions ancestors, 
discards the ordinary forms of idola- 
try and prostrates himself at the 
Altar of Heaven, does he not—how- 
ever unconscivusly and imperfectly — 
| bear testimony to the grand central 
truth once known to all men, and 
declared in the words of Jehovah 
himself, *““I am God, and there is 
none else?” The antiquity of the 
practice, the absence of images, the 
burnt. sacrifices, which were onee 
offered on raised altars similar to 
those employed in patriarchal times 
and by thie Jews,—all seem to con- 
tirm this idea. 2 
Nothing seems more probable 


> than that the prominent elements 


connected with the primitive wor- 


‘preserved in traditional remem- 


i brance. Among these was the Cher- 
ubim, which in the ante-diluvian, 
| patriarchal and Jewish dispensations 
i were placed at the entrance of Para- 
|dise and afterward upon the mercy- 
‘seat ofthe ark. The form: of the 
| Cherubim was that ofa bull, from 
| which arose a human body with four 
heads,—that -of an ox, of an eagle, 
ofa lion, and of a man, with wings 
,and hands and eovered with eyes. 
|Cory, in his Mythological Inquiry, 
says: “The Cherubim constituted 
the place of worship for all believers; 
they were termed ‘the faces,’ or 
‘presence of God; and from he- 
tween them issued oracles. It would 
have been a singular omission, if the 
heathen, as they went off from the 
patriarchal worship, had not carried 
with them an institution so remark- 
able: accordingly we tind the figures 
worked up into all third religious in- 
stitutions, and the memory of them re- 
tained, even to the present day. The 
Cherubim may be found in every 
part ofthe heathen world; and to 
the abuse of them, I believe, may be 
traced the worship of animals.” The 


curious compound figures which 


ship of mankind, would have been — 
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to the fallen pair was connected with 


Shekina of Hebrew history. The 
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abound in Egypt and the East, usu- 
ally found at the entrance of sacred 
places, and the fact that the living 
Apis was required to have marks of 
this Chernbic combination, further 
aid us in identifying the animal wor- 
ship of Egypt as having had some 
eonnection with tat of the primitive 
Cherubim. Smith in his dictionary 
of the Bible, tells us that this ** com- 

site creature torm finds a parallel 
in the religious insignia of Assyria, 
Egypt, and Persia, &c., a general 
prevalence which prevents the neces- 
sity of our regarding it asa mere 
adoption from the Egyptian ritual.” 

Testimony has b2en adduced from 
the calendars of Evypt and ancient 
Rome to show that our present 
Lord's day i3s kept on the same 
seventh day as the primeval Sabbath, 
the Jewis: Sabbath being a tempo- 
rary change to the previous day. 
Traces of the sam? institution, it is 
thought, are also fonnd in the funer- 
al rites, in the Imperial Almanac, ' 
and in anciont ¢lassies of China. | 

Gols first man‘f-station of himself 


av infolding fire, and this luminous 
aypearance ws identi-al with the 


infsrence is natural, that when the 
minds of men were perverted to idol- 
atrous practices, fire which had 
been from the beginning so intimate- 
ly associated with the manifestations 
of God, and His worship, should it- 
self be regarded as sacred, and_be- 
come an object of adoration. The 
account of the of fire-worship, 
as given by the heathen author Fir- 
dusi, is significant. The royal hero 
—the serpent—the destruction of 
the serpent—appearance of the sa- 
cred fire—all these seem to be so 
many elem2nts of paradisaical tra- 


solar ray; and, if by any neglect 
or accident it should be extinguish- 
ed, it must be relit as at the begin- 
ning. How strikingly does this re- 
mind us of that fire which first con- 
sumed the burnt sacrifices and incense- 
a beginning with the sacri- 
fice of Noah, and perpetuated in the 
ever-burning flame on the altar, first 
kindled trom heaven and re-kindled at 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple! 
The wide range, not to say the u- 
niversality, of fire-worship, indicates 
that it was a corruption of primitive 
usage; for this superstition prevail- 
ed in Chaldea, India,. Asia Minor, 
Greece, Rome, Persia, and even in 
Mexico. 

One of the sublimest. facts handed 
down to us in the Pentatench is 
that the pious in patriarchal times 
had access unto ; although how, 
and by what methods, this was done, 
we are not fully informed, until the 
days of Abraham and Moses. When 
men’s minds were diverted from 
the only true object of worship td 
deified animate and inanimate ob- 
jects, ** became necessary that the 
false, d latrous religions thus intro- 
duced snould possess real or pretend- 
ed power and influence equivalent 
to that afforded by the oracle of 
Jehovah. Il[ence we find among 
cultivated heathen nations—and in- 
deed .in every nation where idolatry 
prevailed—oracles established which 
were supposed to give responses dic- 
tated by Deity, in reply to the in- 
quiries of the worshippers. Some 
of these oracles were supported with 
much splendor and_ reputation, 
through a long period of time, ex- 


ercising a powerful influence on the - 


destiny of nations. Although it has 
been maintained that they were 
wholly invented and supported by 
human craft, without any super- 


dition. The vestal virgins were ap- 
pointed to guard. and maintain this: 
sacred flame, which wa: originally 
drawn from a celestial source, either. 


natural aid or interposition what- 
ever, the weight of testimony and 
reason would appear to confirm the 


in the form of an electric spark or a position of Smith, as taken in his 
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learned work on the Gentile Nations, 
viz: ‘The fact of their institution 
and prevalence is, therefore, a testi- 
mony borne by all antiquity to the 
fact of the divine omniscience, and 
to the certain existence of a primi- 
tive revelation. ** It stands con- 
fessed, that heathen oracles, however 


vain or false, or guileful- were but 


corruptions of a true and real revela- 
tion from God to man.” 


A ruling element in the idolatry 
of heathenism isthe deification of 
human nature. 


What could have 
originated the attempt tu invest our 
frail, perishing humanity with the 
attributes of Divinity? This ques- 


tion has been asked and replied to 


by propounding the only satisfactory 
theory, which refers its origin to the 
promised incarnation. Nor did the 
ancients have only this bare promise 
to bnild their faith upon. Adam 
and Eve “heard the voice of the 
Lord God (or “Word” which St. 
John declares to be the Messiah), 
walking in the garden.” As the 
Word of the Lord appeared in Para- 
dise in human form, so he met and 
conversed with Abraham on the 

lain before Sodom, permitting his 
feet to be washed by that patriarch, 
and partaking of the food set before 
him; and, as man, on a memorable 
occasion, he wrestled with Javob. 
‘The devout student of universal 
history can hardly fail to notice that 
from the first family downward, the 
expectation of the world was center- 


-ed inthe advent ofa superhuman 


Being; or in the work of a mighty 
deliverer—an incarnate Savior. Noth- 
ing less than a recognition of this 
fact will enable us to fully compre- 
hend the sublime declaration of God 
by the mouth of His prophet. “ And 
I will shake all nations, and the 
Desire of all nations shall come.” 

As it was known that the promis- 
ed Redeemer was to be an incarna- 
tion of Deity, what could be more 
natural than that Nimrod, the first 


great apostate leader, in his attempt 
to prevent the dispersion of the peo- 
ple, should set himself up as a uni- 
versal sovereign, claiming to 

sess divine attributes. There could 
have been no more plausible basis 
for such proud assumption, and such 
a daring scheme of operation, than 
the promise of an incarnate deity. 
This being admitted, we are prepar- 
ed to trace to their origin many of 
the most: prominent elements of the 
Assyrian religion, such as “ the pro- 


surrounded with paradisiacal em.- 
blems in a consecrated dwelling, 
adapted to his two-fold character, 
in close proximity to a Paradise, 
made as nearly as possible after 
opular traditions of the original, 
aboring to fulfill his mission by 
bringing all the world under his 
sway, and inducing them to receive 
terms of faith from his word.” This 
feature of the system was preserved 
with great pertinacity and in full 
force through two thousand years, 
and even after the seat of empire 
was restored to Babylon. Jehovah 
found it necessary to drive Neb- 
uchadnezzar from his throne and 
palace, and reduce him to the abject 
condition of a beast before he could 
be brought to recognise the existence 
of any So are power other 
than that which he claimed to center 
in himself. We are by no means 
sure, when the ruler of the Celestial 


of Heaven,” the Hwang-ti, Sover- 
eign ofthe world, equalling Heaven 
in virtue,” that he isnot the uncon- 
scious witness of historic truth and 
pure revelation. | 

We have seen that every element 
of truth which the mind would re- 
ceive and appropriate, was invested 
with peculiar vitality, and wielded a 
mighty influence in the high places 
of the nations. The immortality of 
the soul, the existence of one Su- 


preme Being, and His providential 


mised divine ruler and high-priest, 


Empire proclaims himself the “Son — 
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government of the world, were doc- 
trines that effected the destinies of 
states, and moulded those institu- 
tions which were inseparably con- 
nected with their culture and great- 


ness. The doctrines of Buddhism | 


were impregnated with much that 
was pure, humane, and true. The 
sanctity of human and animal life, 
rewards and punishments after death, 
the asceticism by means of which 
the heavenly state of Narvana, or 
freedom from all mundane affec- 
tions, is to be attained, were princis 
ples of heavenly origin, however 
greatly = , and created that 
powerful system of propagandism 
which has far exceeded any other 
religion in the extent of its con- 
quests. Islamism had its beginnin 

in weakness, but triumphed throug! 
faith, and with the patent aid of 
some of the highest truths. Ma- 
homet proclaimed one God, to whom 
alone unceasing prayer should be 
made, and whose rightful sway must. 
be extended over the world. The 
Arabian prophet was believed only 
by those who felt that he brought a 
message from God, and that he was 
divinely inspired to offer the glories 
of immortality as the reward of the 
faithful. Aiming to overthrow the 
Jewish and Christian systems, Ma- 
homet re-affirmed the primary con- 
fession of both; and, as has been 
eloquently said, “the grandeur of 
the Crescent can be understood only 


the Cross.” | 
Two or three important thoughts 
may be deduced from the subject 
under discussion. 
First—that the history of tlie ori- 
gin, progress and fate of ancient na- 
tions both corroborate and illustrate 
the sacred pages of the Bible. No 


research into antiquity, no study of 
existing leading forms of idolatry, 
however learned and searchingly 
pursued, can be completely success- 
ful and ignore the Bible. 
Second—that Christianity offers 
to us the only hope for the moral 
renovation of the world. Systems 
of philosophy and the highest type 
of pagan religions have hopelessly 
failed, either to conserve the most 
important truths once revealed to 
man, or to accomplish the gracious 
design of God in his enlightenment 
and salvation. How strikingly do 
we find this illustrated by the peo- 
ple among whom we dwell. With 
all their literature, arts, and seeming 
morality, ancestral worship, or the 
worship of the dead is the only na- 
tional religion. The Chinese believe 


in the immortality of the soul; but — 


their conception of the future staté 
presents it as a world of darkness, 
thronged with disembodied, demon 
spirits. Their mary-correct dogmas 
and beautiful theories respecting the 
social relations, have not saved the 
masses from deep moral corruption, 
nor infused the spirit of justice and 
Truth into the political and religious 
institutions of the land; while their 
worship, whether of the dead or of 
idols, has no higher motive than to 
secure temporal good or exemption 
from calamity. Without exaggera- 
tion, it may be said—they are 
“chained to the tombs” by their 
devotion to ancestral rites, and their 
superstitious fear of those unseen and 
malevolent beings that issue from 


graves, and other dismal abodes, to 


inflict the ills flesh is heir to. 
Peking, April 25th, 1870. 
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{HE ENTRANCE TO THE YIU 
| TERRITORY. 


First Part; Ou the Road. 


_ BY REV. A. KROLCZYK. 
This paper contains an account ofa 
visit to the Aborigines iu the North- 
western part of the province of Kwan- 
tung. Sam-kong is the name of a for- 
tress where Chinese officials keep guard 
over the Miau-tze who live among the 
hills at whose foot the fortress is  situ- 
ated—Ed. Ch. R.] 


We left Sam-kong rather late in the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, but were in the best spirits. 
The party consisted of 7 persons: I, with 
my 2 companions, 2 natives from Sam-kong, 
nainely, Mr. Mok and acoolie, 2 Yiu-men, one 
of whom I had cured from an eye sickness, 
and another one for the carrying of my lug- 

age. As my two companions had their 
with them, and tiny medicines and 
some books, the two loads were not too 
much for us three, especially as the nature 
of the country did not allow aman to carry 
much, My friend, on whose eve I had oper- 
ated, went not asa coolie but gentle- 
man, on account of his inflamed eves I had 
to apply cold water from time to time to the 
suff. ring eye, and could show him = my kind- 
ness. Ile thus became verv familiar with 
me, asking me all sorts of questions about 
my country. We were both alike anxious 


to learn from each other. Ibe and his com- 


anion were much delighted at the progress 
] made in the Yiu language, although we 
could understand each other through the 
medium of the Punti dialect. 
The Yiu-men were desirous to know if 
there was no trouble at Canton between the 
Chinese and the foreigners. I became some- 


what suspicious, when remembering the fate 


of some Wu-nam men, who came to the Yiu 
to instigate them toa war with the 

‘hinese and were killed to the last man. I 
explained to them.as plainly as possible, that 
we did not like to wage war against China 
orany other country, but that we, at the 


saine time, were not afraid of the Chinese at_ 
all, ‘Their suspicion was very likely aroused | 


by my questioning as regards their history 


and their national connections. But 


did not know anything about the different 
aboriginal tribes in China, still less about the 
mountainous tribes north of India, Birmah 
and Siam, Their affinity to these tribes, 
whether real or imaginary, had not the least 
interest for them. China has therefore no- 


.. thing.to fear from a coalition of this 


with the other foreign elements in its bosom; 
there will be no Yiu and Miau question, 
When they became reassured, that 1 had no 
political schemes, they seemed to be more 


| confident and o en in their communications, 


But our conversation was very soon brought 
toa stand still. After having passed a Hak. 
ka village we came toa respectable moun. 
tain-stream without a bridge. Bridges are 
unknown to the Yiu people, for they are in 
the babic of crossing all their rivers and 
brooks in the most natural way, by wading 
through or swimming over, As T had some 
Gificulty with my damaged feet, my friend 
Tung Liu-ko-luk (this is the name of my 
patient, the last syllable of the name being 

ronounced louk, by the Yiu people) was so 
Lind as to carry me on his back over the 
water. The water was extremely cold, so that 
iny companions were shivering; but this in- 


convenience is nothing in comparison with the 


difficulties to be met with during the rainy 
season in the summer months, when the 
water is 3 or 4 feet deep, and the current 
very strong. The difficulty of this and the 
four other passages was increased by the 
large stones in the bottom, which were so. 
slippery that even in shallow” water those 
who were not accustomed to this manner of 
crossing a river, had great difficulty to get 
over withont falling into the water. After 
crossing a plain, we met the same river 
again. ‘The mountains on both sides ap- 
proached nearer to each other. We came to 
the frontier of the Yiu territory. A small 
valley full of shrubs and high grass took the 
lace of the plain. Instead of the brond 
biases trodden level and smooth by the 
Hak-ka women, we had to our way 
amidst a cane-like grass above 6 feet hich, 
on a very sinall leading on the 
brink of a precipice, at the foot of which a 
brooklet sent its waters to the large river 
we had just passed. In some places were 
wide chasms in the midst of our way, the 
depth of which made one dizzy. By a false 
step some of the limbs must have been 
broken or, rather, death would have been the 
consequence. Besides, such a thicket was 
the fittest abode for tigers, for whose ac- 
quaintance I had not the slightest desire. 
Just before leaving Canton, a man from Lin- 
drau brought to mea young tiger from the 
Yiu region. 

The path was very oblique, 
so that even balancing did not seem suffi ent 
to a safe passage, but L had to lay hold of 
twigs or roots, just as the character of the 
place required. It was an excellent’ barrier, 
althongh only consisting of grass, to keep off 
an enemy from the approach to the interior 
of the Yiu country, and [ suspect, that the 
Yiu people purposely leave the way in such 
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a bad condition in order to be more safe ' tensive valley with the chief mountain-stream 
from the intrusion of their neizhbours. FYpyan it; further up it branched off to the right. 
them there is no difficulty in the wav; théy Here were the paddy fields of the Aborigines, 
are accustomed to such wavs from = their; but as the harvest was already over, no 
childhood, like the chamois in the Alps. [| human being was to be seen, as far as the 
did not wonder so much now that the Chi- |eye could reach. Here and there we ob- 
nese could not conquer this people. The | served some trunks on the banks of the 
greatest army would avail nothing, as only | stream indicating the most profitable occu. 
one soldier could proceed at once, and) pation of the natives, namely, that of wood- 
such a file of soldiers could be fired upon | cutting and wood-selling. Where the stream 
from above. branched off, the territory of two different 
Meanwhile the way ros2 higher, the high | communities touched each other. One of 
grass disappeared, and we had an elevated | the places was to be seen to the left (South) 
plain before us. It was the ridire of al near to the top of a mountain. To ine the 
mount.ia shutting th: valley and forming | extensive settlement appeared like a rouzh 
the entrance to another vallev, where we for | peak with scattered huze stones. But the 
the first time saw some patches of land cul- | guide told us, that these were the houses of 
tivated by the Yin peeple, but no houses the Nem-kong settlement, and that all the 
were to'e seen. A kind of wm Tlet is being | native villages were similarly situated, 
planted here. Cumomile flowers were to | After leaving the chief valley, we turned 
fo ind in great quantities on the way, but the; to the right on a gradually rising 
Yiuemen did not know the medical efficacy |The valley at our left: became narrower 
of the herb, I drew their attention to the as we climbed up higher, the scenery ap- 
profit they could make of the plant either by , peared with each mile grander, shewing be- 
using it themselves as a medicine or by sell- | hind us the mountains of the Chinese ter- 
ing it tothe Chinese apotheearies. found ritory hke mole-hiils; further before us, the 
many plants besides, resembling the vegeta- | Yiu mountains like giants vieing with. each 
tion in my own country, so that PE enjoved | other in height and majesty. At our feet was 
the sight extremely, gathering some of the (a deelivity of some 500 to 900 feet on both 
most beautiful flowers for future enjoyment. | sides lined with a dense dark forest, only on 
A hill covered with fir-trees shut out the; some places allowing the sun to dart his 
last view into the Chinese villages at the rays throuzh the foliage. At the bottenr 
foot of the mountains, After passing this!of the abyss, the waiter gushed through 
grove on a very dangerous path, my eves rocks and roots, touching with its murmur- 
looked upon the fisst trace of the new or ing the ear, and sometimes even showing its 
rather primitive world. About half way up glittering surface to the eve. Each turn of 
the opposite mount, a cottage was visible, | the winding read had its peculiar view, so 
inhabited by the Yin wood cutters. There | that I unintentionally halted, overwhelmed. 
was nothing peculiar about it; it resembling | by the variety, beauty and grandeur of the 
the cottages of forests.in other countries, bes) scenery. My company very often lost sight 
ing built of the same material i. e. wood and | of me. and was obliged to wait, until | awoke 
grass; but st ll [ was interssted in finding from my ecstacy and then hurried on to join 
mys face t» face with the Yin world. Thei them. Suddenly all-stopped. An unexpect- 
interest incr when we crossed a new led object presented itself to our view. It 
valk y and met 3 Yiuemen, who however was a fresh tomb. The same was marked 
ce mod not so much interested in us, as we, by a heap of earth with some stones on the 
were in them. They did not mind our few | top for fixing the paper money, which the 
polit» remarks which we had learned from ' relatives had deposited there, for the bene- 
our companions on the way. But one of the fit of their departed friend. A bamboo chair 
party having got inflamed eyes, listened at- was placed to the left of the tomb. It had 
tentively to our guide who told him, that the} been used for carrying the dead and was 
fore'zner would heal his eyes. After an ‘left as usual by the natives on the spot. We 
interview of a few minutes, the parties had ef course some talk about the burial 
separated and we felt reassured of our safe- ' ceremonies of the Aborigines, but these will 
ty, finding that the Aborigines were not such be spoken of on another occasion. 
f:rocious banditii as the Chinese had de-!| Not far from that burial place the way 
scribed them. Besides the fresh foliage Of was barred by a stone door, having to the 
the trees, the aroma of flowers, the singing right a perpendicular rock, and to the left 
of birds, gave such a home-like appearance an abyss with a decilivity of 80 degrees. 
to the wooded hill we had to pass, that the This Thermopylae served many a Leonidas. 
last residuum of apprehens:oa was thrown of the Yiu tribe to resist the invasion of 
away and the mind directed to the surronnd- their foes, and I jearned very soon, that 
ing scenery. We had now before us an ex- the Yiu people ‘can range very well with the 
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celebrated Lacedamonians of old. A little 
higher up, we met a few wood-cutters who 
in couples carried large blocks in such an 
easy manner, that it appeared more as a play 


than as hard wora, which it really was. 


The steepness and sinuosity of the way were 
no hindrance to them though the blocks were 
about 10 feet in length and 1 foot square. 
And my astonishment became still greater 


when | met a single man carrying such a 
burden. Their appearance nevertheless was | 


not that of strong men, their average size 
being rather below that of the Chinese. The 
countenances of these hard-working men ap- 


‘peared to be mild and soft, not manifesting 


the bad ferocious character which the Chin- 
ese impute to their nation. Although they 
never had seen any foreigner, they welcomed 
me with the polite address due to those who 
orcepy the most respected position amongst 
them. 


After passing a sort of a second gate, form- 
ed by a large quantity of blocks put ina 


standing position on both sides of the way, 


we at last approached the village of Kwan- 
liu-phai, situated near the top of the moun- 


tain we were ascending. At the entrance of 


the place another gate presented itself, not 
so strong as the first mentioned above, but 
strengthened by a stone-wall to the right und 
left, and a deep ravine crossing the way. A 
large stone formed the bridge over this 
nutural trench. Some 10 paces further an- 
other barrier stopped the way. It was a 
steep rock with some very flat steps hewn in 
it, which I could only climb up upon all 
fours. Having on both sides deep ravines, 
it formed the most complete obstacle for the 
approach of a hostile force. On the top of 

e rock, the first louses were to be seen. 
A boy was guarding some rice spread on the 
surface of the rock, in order to have it dried 


‘in the sun. He seemed quite absorbed in 


his business,-or he did not care the least 
about the strange visitor. His countenance 


remained unchanged. In going forward we 


met houses forming a sort of street, being 
built on both sides of the narrow road. The 
front part of the houses rested upon piles, 
driven in the earth, the back part found its 
basis mostly on the steep rising rocks. They 
therefore appeared from the distance like 
birds’ nests attached to the peak on its most 
sloping declivities. The more level parts 
were less used for the erection of houses, so 
that each street on each part formed a for- 
tress for itself. Most of the houses were 
built of roughly prepared wood and were 


covered with grass, but 1 noticed some which 


were built of brick covered with tiles. I 
mistook them for temples, but I learned 


afterwards, that a structure answering this | 


purpose had only a roof resting on illars, 
thus giving the of and rain free oe 
their sanctuary. : 


The natives were first quite bewildered at 
my appearance. They did not venture to 
approach me, but followed ata distance or 
looked down upon me as I passed their 
houses. As the nature of the ground and 
the principle of arrangement required that 
the village should be scattered on a wide 
area, we were soon discovered by great 
numbers, who began to communicate the 
news to others. Then ensued a scene difficult 
to describe. Shouts after shouts were rever- 
berating through the gorges and ravines of 
the rocky mountain and the different streets 
or — of houses; and crowds of children 
and grown up persons were hastening to the 
spot where the stranger was to be met. The 
distance we had to go until we reached the 
house of our host, the Yiu-man with the 
operated eye, was great. Not far from there 
I noticed a coffin, the colour of which was 
light red. The form was the usual Chinese 
one. | 


For a superstitious person it would appear 
to be a bad omen, but it was of no concern 
to us. | | 
(To be Continued.) 


OVERLAND TRIP FROM KIU-KIANG 
TO FOOCHOW. 


( Concluded. ) 


April 12th. Last night anchored about 20 
li from where we started, having passed 
through a few rather large rapids. Started 
again at 5 a. m. and at 8 a. m, arrived at 
Hing-teen, a small village on the right bank 
of the river. Went on shore here at the pres- 
sing invitation of some officials and were 
regaled with tea at a Lekim Station. Passed 
Tseang-khow a small place on the right bank 
of the stream at 10 a. m. and at 1 p. m. arriv- 
ed at Keen-yang a walled city situated on the 
right bank of the river 110 li re Woo-e-shan. 
This place does not seem one of much im- 
portance. Immediately below the city a small | 
river which flows past the town of Kae-show 
(noted for the good quality of its teas) falls 
into the main stream; it 1s crossed by a wood- 
en bridge erected on stone buttresses. Abreast 
of the city are the remains of a bridge across 
the Min, no doubt destroyed by a freshet. 
Sent our natives ashore to purchase provisions 
but experienced a -difficulty in obtaining even 
a few simple things. Anchored for the night 
at Kin-pwan 301i below Keen-yang and on 
the left bank of the river. Walked on shore 
until dark and found a good quantity of land 
under tea cultivation, that on the low or 
garden ground being much more flourishing 
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than the hill side patches. Wheat we found | 


in abundance and well in ear. Some of the 
lowest land was irrigated for paddy which is 
now about two inches above the ground. 


Some of the rapids we passed through to- 
day are very large and intricate, and the 
freshet season must be very dangerous. We 
have seen a large quantity of tea on the hills 
on both sides of the river, 

April 13th. Away again at5a,m. Passed 
Fung-yo, a small hamlet on the right bank, at 
7:15; a small stream crossed by a three arch- 
ed stone bridge falls into the Min here. At 
6:45 passed the point where the branch of the 
river flowing past Shwuy-khe and Pou- 
ching-heen falls into the main stream, At 
noon passed through a powerful rapid, and 
at 2:15 through another, Wan-shih-t‘an by 
name, avery circuitous and dangerous one, 
having anumber of beacons erected on the 
rocks to mark the narrow passage. Passed 


the wreck of a large boat here. At 3 vo’clock 


arrived at Kien-ning-foo, alarge city surround- 
ed by a good wall much overgrown with 
vegetable matter. A very large number of 
country boats anchored off the city, many of 
them no doubt making preparations for con- 
veying to Foochow the new tea. This point 
of the river is crossed by a bridge of boats, 
the remains of a stone bridge being visible 
just above the water. Immediately below the 
city, and onthe same bank, ariver flowing 
through the Ching-wo Tea districts falls 
into the main river. Anchored for the night 
a few li down the stream. Heavy rain nearly 
the whole of the day. | | 
April 14th. Underway at 5a. m. and at 
6:30 reached Lee-pao-tan, a long rapid which 
took us 17 minutes to go through. At 
7 a.m. landed on the right bank and walked 
to Tae-ping, a wretched looking village, at 
which place we crossed the stream in a ferry 


boat and walked on to Nan-ya-khow, a 


place from which a large quantity of tea is 
shipped during the season; it is, however, a 
small and poor looking town. Passed Leu- 
khow 70 li from Kien-ning-foo at 10:25; 
Mung-chow a village on. the right bank at 
11:15; Ta-kwang, a hamlet on the right bank 
at 12:30 and Loong-koong at 1:35. Passed 
through a rapid with a very powerful wash 
of water; just above the city of Yen-ping-foo 
at which place we anchored for the night at 


April 15th. Violent thunderstorm and tre- 
mendous rain last night, and the squall nearly 
lifted the matting off our boat. Landed and 
walked through the main street of the town, 
which runs parallel with the south wall, and 
inspected several fine shops in it. The wall is 
said to be six miles round: it runs along the 
summit of some hills, perhaps 400 feet high, 
at the north side. Started at 9:30 and anchor- 
ed again in consequence.of a strong winl 
from the W.S.W., but got away again at 12:30 
and passed through the Shih-tan rapid at 1:30, 


541i trom Yen-ping. At 2:45 passed Hoo-loo- | 
Shan a village on the right bank: at 3:18, 


Y6-khe-khow; at 3:30 entered the Kew-le-tan. 
From Yen-ping to this point we have been 
going through a series of rapids, and have 
gone a distance of 79 liin three hours, or at 
the rate of over 8 miles an hour. At 4:50 
passed the entrance of the river which flows 
in from Yew-khe (district city) and at 
6:20 anchored for the night at an island op- 
posite the village of Chang-hoo-fan, 107 li 
from Yen-ping, having made this distance in 
4 hours and 50 minutes. There has been a 
strong current all day in consequence of the 
river being rather swollen by the _ late rains. 
Passed the wreck of a large salt boat this 
afternoon, and met a good.many -boats track- 
ing up the river, some of them having a crew 
of 21 men, so rapid is the current and so great 
the difficulty of tracking against it. 


April 16th. Strong current running, the 
water having risen more than four feet since 
last night, and one of our boatmen informs us 
that he has known it to rise as much as 20 
feet in one day. Underway at 6:15 A. M., 
landed at 7 A. M. and walked to Shwuy- 
khow, a distance of 60°li, which place we 
reached at 1 Pp. M. and found that our boat 
had been waiting there since 9:30 A. M. 
Started again at 2:30 but had to anchor a lit- 
tle below the tewn in consequence of strong 
N.E. squalls. Underway again at 5:30; went 
on all night, and with the assistance of a 
strong current arrived at the head of the 
island of Nan-tai at 6 A. M. and walked in 
to Foochow, having made the journey from 
Kiukiang in twenty-eight days including a 
stay of eight days at Woo-e-shan the famed 
spot visited only by Fortune (who was clad in 
Chinese custume) and described by him in his 
Wanderings in China and to reach which 
was the primary object of our travels. 


ITINERARY FROM KIUKIANG TO 
FOOCHOW. 


Keane W/L Le. 
Shwuy-hung...... 
T‘o-pei-chang ...... 10 


Kh‘oo-chuh ...... | 10 


Pa-khow ..... 10 
Lung-keué ......... 20 
Tae-kew-joo K 10 
Tae-shoo-fow ...... 10 
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Hwang-pel-fan...... 
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‘Hwang-khew-fow fa Er 10 | Tsze-khe-téen ...... 10 
Mei-keang ..... 10 Chay-pwan-yih ..... Hi 
Fow-shih ...... 10 | Woo-shih-keae...... BGA 10 
Gan-jin-héen ....... FAR 10 | Fun-shwuy-kwan ....4}° IK Bal 10 
Shih-keang ........ ei 10 | Hwang-heen-kh‘an . ARES 10 
Keae-pae .........- 10 | Tae-gan-keae ....... KAW 10 
Tung-khe .......... 10|Seaou-Tseing ...... 
Shih-KOO Ay By 10 Chih-shih-keae...... 33 
Kin-sha-fow ........ 10! Woo-e-kung........ 15 
Kew-neaou-tfan..... FU Pei-tsun-kung-twan AACE 5 
Kwei-khe-héen ..... 10 | Swan-tow-t‘ang ..... 
Tae-keang ........ 10|Wae-khe ....... 10 
Hea-tsun-t‘an ...... 10 /Ching-tsun ........ 10 
Shang-ho-t‘an ..... 10 | Hing-teen........ 10 
K 10|Tseang-khow ...... He 20 
Taou-hwa-t‘an . Hk 10 Chow-khow-poo ... Fp 5 
Seaou-jo-fow ...... HB 10 | Chuen-Shwuy-poo.. ok 10 
Yih-yang-héen...... 10 | Peh-cha-poo........ =| 10 
Léen-cho-t‘an ...... | 10) Hwuy yaou ....... 
Sepang pty yess 10 | Shin-tseen.......... 10 
Yen-wang ......... KE? 10|Chung-hwang ..... 
Keaou-yen-sze ...... Bear 10 | Nan-ling-t‘ang..... FA 5 
Tae-sin-t‘an ........ 10|How-sha-poo . 5 
Ho-khow .......... 20 | She-fong-yih........ 
Yu-kéa-téen........ 5 |Taou-le-tsun....... TT 15 
Yuen-shan-héen ... 10 | Wan-shih-t‘an ...... B44 
-Wan-kéa-kheou..... Be AR 10 | Keen-ning-foo ...... 10 
20| Leu-kh‘an.......... 10 
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Seay-kh‘an ......... 10 | Shwuy-khow-yih .... 7K [EE 10 
Tae-ping-jih ..... 20 Seaou-ying-lae ...... 


Nan-ya-khow ...... 
Pa-seen-poo..... 


Fang-tsun-khow .... 


-Tae-hwang-yih...... 


Kaou-hing-poo...... 


Kin-kow-t‘an eeeetee 


Ngaou-tow-kheaou .. 


Ngan-tow-t'an | 


_Gan-tse-poo..... 
Kah-khe-poo ....... | 


Hoo-loo-shan ....... ily 
Cha-yang-yih....... 
Yo-khe-kheaou ..... 
Jt FAY 


Yew-khe-khow...... 


Chang-hoo-Fan ..... 
T‘sang-le-yang ...... 
Shwang-kh‘an ...... 


Hwang-teen-yih ..... ta 


10 


oro WwW 


10} Tang-yuen ........ 10 
10 -Tae-meh-khe 10 
5 Yuen-fung-ko ...... 10 


Tae-ying-lae...... KABA 10 


Neu-taou-t‘ang ..... 5 
Seay-wan ...... 5 
Gan-ling-khe-khow .. 10 
5 . 
Seaou-jo-kung-kwan.. MEARE 5 


Kwa-yuen-t‘ang..... JIN 5 
Min-tsing-too-khow .. Ral 


Fung-hwang-ting.... jel az 10 
Foo-chow-foo....... hits 5 
| Le... 1,645 
THE SABBATH. 
BY F. H. EWER ESQ. 
( Concluded. ) : 
We cannot find then any command 


authorizing the neglect of the Sabbath. 
We do not know precisely when it fell 
into disuse. And. since we can find 


nctiing of practice or precept to just- 


ify the apparent breach of God’s com- 
mand, we must search the doctrines as 


taught by Christ and his apostles. The 


4 


9 Yé-yang........... 10 
Shihlengan........-- Chuh-keso.........49 Af 10 
Ne-kh‘an-poo ....- NAS 10 | Kan-chay-chow .... 10 
Teubleting Pevshih-taon ...... FV 10 
10 | Hwae-gan-kew-heen AEE Be 10 
10 Yu-yuan-yih........ Be 10 
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Saviour’s teaching weut to show that 


the peculiar people, to whom pertained 


the covenants and the law, had failed 
to keep either the letter or the Spirit 


of the law; multiplying observances, 


the Jews had utterly failed to arrive 
at God’s requirement; their Sabbaths, 


new moons, and solemn assemblies had | 


become an abomination in the sight of 
God, so, as St. Paul explained, “the law 
being weak through the flesh, God 
sent his own son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us;” and 


he declares the law to be abolished. 


This law was established amid the 
thunderings and lightnings and awful 
glories of God. Concerning it St. Paul 
says, “Christ blotted out the handwri- 
ting of ordinances, took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross,” and again 
“having abolished in his flesh the en- 
mitv, even the law of commandments, 
contained in ordinances,” and the con- 
text shews the reason. The law and 
commandments being a special cove- 


nant between Jehovah, making them a 


peculiar people, and thus creating an 
enmity or division between them and 
the gentile world, Christ abolished the 
law, that he might in himself, of the 
Jew and Geitile, make one new man, 
and. reconcile them both to God in one 
body; and this the law in its very 
nature could not do. And St. Paul as 
though he desired to pnt away any 
chance of misunderstanding, says in 
another place, “ye are not under the 
Jaw but under grace.” ‘The plain and 
simple reading of scripture goes to 
shew that there isa total abolition of 
the law as regards believers. Are we 
then in a state of lawlessness, without 
guide? I think not; but we are re- 
moved from the dead letter, to keep 


the living spirit; from the writing upon 


stone, to the writing upon the fleshly 
tablets of the heart. The law as shew- 
ing that which is hateful or well pleas- 
ing in the sight of God is not changed: 
God is the same from the beginning. 
The sins which he hated, and the ser- 
vice which he required when he first 
gave to man the law of conscience, he 
still hates, and requires the same ser- 
vice now; and when he transferred the 


law to stone he did but bring it within 
the limits of language, and place ita 
perceptible witness before the eye of 
man. The law forbad idolatry, theiy- 
ing, murder, adultery, and other offen- 
ces; it required that we honor our par- 
‘ents, and dedicate a seventh of our 
time to God. And under the law, the 
seventh year, andthe year followin 

the seven timesseven was also hallowed, 
though not with the same observance. 
And one law is not of greater importance 
than another, and as a Christian can- 
not be a murderer, or adulterer, ora 
thief, so must he also fulfil the require- 


seventh ot his time to God. This is I 
believe acknowledged by all Christians; 
the point of dispute is the manner of 
observance. And since we have no 
letter of direction under the present 
law of liberty, we must search the 
standard work for the spirit of Chris- 
tian teaching. Seven hundred years be- 
fore the coming of Christ, Isaiah rebuk- 
ed the Jews for their hypocritical obser- 
vance of the letter, and began to teach 
them that spiritual. observance which 
Christ and his disciples afterwards 
taught as the requirements of the new 
law. The Israelites had indeed, according 
to law, afflicted their souls, had spread 
beneath them sackcloth and ashes, and 


| yet they had not kept the fast of God. 


But saith Isaiah “is not this the fast that 
I have chosen? ‘To loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burden, 
to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, that thou 
bring the poor to thy house? When 
thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him, and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh?” And in the 
later prophets we see the living spirit 
replacing the dead letter. And Christ 
completing the same lessons says, “ex- 
cept your righteousness exceeds the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” ‘The law says, thou shalt 
not kill. But Isay into you, whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, is a murderer. The law saith, 
thou shalt not commit adultery. But 
_T say unto yor, a man that looketh ona 


ments of the law, and dedicate a 
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woman to lust after her hath commit- 
ted adultery with her already in his 
heart.” The law, as a standard, by 
which we may measure between good 
and evil is not changed; it is still our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, and 
is as necessary now as ever it was, to 
teach the child, or the heathen, or the 
unconverted what is required of him. 
The law is still needed to convince the 
world of sin. But the motive for keep- 
ing itis changed. Released from the 
terrors of Mount Sinai, we are now 
governed by the love which filleth the 
new Jerusalem; for are we not come to 
the Mount Sion, the city of the God of 
love, and to Jesus the mediator of the 
new covenant? Fear under the old 
law, love under the new; “ whoso lov- 
eth me keepeth my commandments.” 
And to those who have received the 
spirit of adoption, the bondage of the 
law is entirely removed; God has in 
his Son given us back ourselves, and 
now out of the fullness of loving hearts, 
do we freely yield obedience to those 


laws which once He commanded. No 


longer do we serve God in laws and 
ordinances, but the hour has long since 
come, “when the true worshippers 
must worship Him in Spirit and in 
truth.” Acts of parliament may make 
a Sunday, and hedge it about with 
penalties; they may compel a cessation 
from business, and a sort of outward 
appearance of rest, in which the trades- 
man shuts his front door and does his 
business through the back; in some 
countries they may allow all kinds of 
debaucheries unehecked, or rather en- 
couraged, from the better opportunities 
of an idle day; in other countries they 
may close the gin palace and drinking 
saloons, and keep somewhat of a check 
upon the reckless, and who can object 
to this? But this is not the Christian 
Sabbath. The Christian Sabbath or 
Lord’s day, is acovenant of love between 
Christ and his church. And whilst a 
body of Christians has no right to 
compel those who care nothing for the 
day, (except that it isa release from 
daily toil,) to a strict observance of the 
Lord’s day, a Christian government has 
aright to legalize that day, and protect 


many millions of workers from that! 


ceaseless drudgery, which the hard 
taskmaster is ever- ready to exact from 
those who serve him. And but a 
slight acquaintance with the world’s his- 


tory, .will satisfy us, that the Stinday 


as part and parcel of the Christian relig- 
ion, has done much to raise those 
lands which have enjoyed it above the 
level of heathendom. | 

The Christian, grounded and settled 
in the faith, will surely be under no 
difficulty concerning the observance of 
the Sabbath; has he not asure example 
before him? Will he not like Christ, 
seek on the one hand to escape the 
killing weight of superstitious restric- 
tions, and on the other jealously guard 


against profanation? Will he not give 


up the cares ofthe world, its toils 
and anxieties, and scrupulously devote 
the day to the purpose for which 
it was originally intended? And this 


the more carefully, since it is a freewill 
offering to Him who can accept no im- 


perfect sacrifice. And whilst he recog- 
nizes it to be the duty of a Christian to 
worship and serve God each day of 
the week, will he not give the Sabbath, 


whole and undivided, to that purpose?- 


Using the day in private devotion and 
tee worship, seeking the welfare of 
iis fellow man by -acts of kindness, 
charity and well doing, and with heart 
at rest, filled with the -love of God, 
behave himself with all kindliness to- 
wards those with whom he may come 
in contact? And those who cannot 
enjoy such a Sabbath may look within 
and seek if the fault be not there, and 
should strive rather to exalt them- 
selves to the high requirements of the 
day, than to lower its observances to 
their own low level. | 
To go over the ground covered by 
all the arguments for and against, 
which are to.be found in the volumin- 
ous works of writers upon this subject, 
would occupy a large volume, and 


would be aside from my intentions at . 


starting, which were simply to confine 
myself to the Bible, the only standard 


work. And besides to grapple with . 


the arguments, would be a heavy strain 
upon reading, study, and abilities ofa 


far higher order then I can pretend to. 


And without supposing that T have 
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arrived at any new conclusion with re- 
gard to the Sabbath, I humbly submit 
the following as being the result to 
which all who carefully read the Bible 
in its plain and simple English version 


|would have him to do and to leave un- 
| done, next shew him the fingers of God 


dipped in a Saviour’s blood and erasing 
forever the law of ordinances. Shew 
him Christ hanging upon the tree, the 


must arrive, and I believe that my con- | attonement which he has offered, the 
clusions are justified by the practice, if full and perfect satisfaction which he 


not by the creeds, of all Christians. 
The Lord’s Day is not founded upon 
laws, and those who seek to build for 
it a legal foundation, build a _ rotten 
one, and moreover one not required. 
That our observance of the day isa 
freewill offering, from the Christian to 
his God and Redeemer, and should be 
a perfect sacrifice; hallowed with a 
sacred observance far higher than any 
law can measure. And it is distinct from 
the legal Sunday, which is an economi- 
cal and political institution, but one 
highly to be prized, asa dear anda 


gracious concession from the ruling 


government. 

The Sabbath as it effects the labour 
of missionaries, is a difficult question 
for an outsider to meddle with; never- 
theless as one who feels great interest 
in their work I will essay a few words. 
Those who are looking for the establish- 
ment of Christ’s church in China, and 
watching the labor that is carried on 


‘to that end, can scarcely look with 


satisfaction to the prospect of seeing a 
church established, in which the lead- 
ing features would be polygamy, and a 
profaned Sabbath. But I believe we 
may rest upon that score; we are in no 
danger of seeing such a thing. Sab- 
bath observance doubtless gives dif- 
ficulties to the missionary, and those 
difficulties must be greatly increased if 
itis sought to obtain a sabbatic ob- 
servance upon the authority of the law, 
and thus rest its institution upon an 
unsound basis. Such a course can only 
eventuate in introducing the same con- 
flict into China which is going on in 
our own countries. The Bible shews 
God’s method of educating the word, 
the same method is applicable to the 
individual. God has already tried upon 
the Chinese the law of conscience, and 
it has proved ineffectual; now He has 
sent his messengers with the law asa 


schoolmaster to teach his require-_ 
ments. Having taught him what God_ 


has made to God for man’s transgregs. 
ions. Shew him life and immortality, 
and himself adopted into the eternal 
sonship of the everliving God, and all 
this through grace, and then claim from 
his love the ftreewill o@ering of obedi- 
ence to God’s laws, and the hallow- 
ing of His Sabbaths. And then the 
measure of love which you have sue- 
ceeded in infusing into his heart will 
be the measure of the obedience which 
he will render. And if the love of God 
is so weak, and the love of the world 
so strong, that he refuses to obey the 
requirements ofthe Christian church, 
Ido not see in what sense he can be 


considered fit to be baptized into that | 


church. He is fitter to continue under 
the preparatory instruction of the mis- 
sionary, until such time as he better 
understands the obedience of love. The 
apostles -preaching to people not 
less given to idolatry and its kindred 
sins than the Chinese, laid very high 
requirements upen their converts, and 
certainly the missionary of the present 
day should not in the least lower their 
scale, but patiently wait until his 
preaching and teaching has raised a 
class of converts to the full standard, 
and so build up, slowly it may be, a 
substantial and lasting church, and not 
by lowering the apostolic requirements, 
and admitting numbers not up to the 
mark, force a building that shall prove 
rickety and unsubstantial, and of no 
credit to the household of Christ. Can 
we not profit by the experience of 
Jesuits and others in the past, but 
must want to repeat that experience? 
With regard to S. A’s. conclusions, 
agreeing and disagreeing with tliem, 
I would say Ist, It would be. well for 
all to consider the question, and with 
the Bible alone for a guide, work out 
their own conelusions. 2nd, To enforce 
from the Chinese a Jewish legal Sab- 
bath, would be both unfair and illegal. 
But to give our servants and teachers 
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release from daily labour, and try to | 


‘nduce them by kindly remonstrance, 
and our own careful example, to be- 
come Christians and keep the Lord’s 
day, is not dishonoring to the gospel. 
3.4.5. 6. Loving obedience to God’s 
laws must ever be a sine quanon of 
church membership. And it must ever 
be a question, whether the man who 
is not willing, out of that love to sancti- 
fy a seventh portion of his time to God, 
which seventh was once required under 
the law of fear, is a proper candidate 
for church membership.  Inabilit 
should always be meseifally considered. 
Unwillingness to abide by the time 
honored requirements of the Christian 
church must ever prove a. disqualifica- 
tion for membership. 7. The first part 
of this is doubtless acknowledged by 
all missionaries—the second part holds 
good as regards heathen and requires 
such indulgence. 8. The present article 
answers that. 


Canton. 


MARCO POLO AND iBN BATUTA 
IN FOOKIEN. «.> 


Part 3. 


BY GEO. PHILLIPS ESQ. 


Having in the 2nd Part of this paper ex- 
amined into the merits of Chin-chew, Chang- 
chow and Foochow as Ports trading with 
India during Marco Polo’s time it was found 
that the merits of Foochow to be considered 
as such were nil, while there were rumerous 
traces of such a trade to be found in the 
Prefectures of Chang-chow and Chin-chew. 

The result of my researches leads me to 
conclude, that the city Kangiu of Marsden, 
and the Fuguy of Pauthier, can be no other 
than Chin-chew, and assuming such to be the 
case I will now from these premises draw 
my conclusions respecting the situation of 
Zaitun. : 

M. Pauthier assumes Fuguy to be Foochow 
and draws his deductions accordingly. I can- 
hot start from that point, simply because I do 
not think Foochow was in Marco Polo’s time 
resorted to by ships from lndia, while on th 


contrary many visited Chin-chew. 


I will here‘transcribe in the oxiginal, one 


of M. Pauthier’s own notes which leaves 


Foreign Port. 


(1) “En 1293, on etablit sur les places de 
commerce maritime vingt et une especes de 
prohibitions; ces places de commerce mari-« 
time etaient alors les “Directions douani- 
éres maritimes” (Chi pé ssé) de Thsiouan- 
tcheou (Cayton), Changhai (qui est deve- 
nue de nos jours le marché le plus important 
de l’Asie), Kan-phou (Ganfou), Wentcheou 
(province de Tché-kiang, lat. 28°02"15” long 
118°29”"37”), Kouang-toung (Canton), Hang- 
tcheou (Quin-say) et Khing-youen (Ning 
de nos jours). De ces sept ports, seul, celui 
de Thsiouan-tcheou prélevait un droit sur 
les marchandises etrangéres (parce que c’etait 
le seul port de la Chine oa abordaient les 
navires ¢trangeres), et ce droit, prélevé 4 
titre de taxe sur les marchandises, etait de 
1 pour 30 (thsiu san chi fen tchi @ 1 wei 
choui). Des lors toutes les autres places 
maritimes suivirent l’exemple de Thsiouan- 
tcheou ponr le prélévement de cette taxe.” 

Having set aside ‘the merits of Foochow 
as a port visited by ships from India, during 
the Mongol Dynasty, we have to turn our 
attention to localities where such ships fre- 
quented. 

Chin-chew, and Chang-chow, were beyond 


| dispute Indian trading ports; now which of 


these ports was Zaitun? ~ 
I say Chang-chow, which is described as 


five days south east of Kangui (Chin-chew.) . 


2). 
( y think it will be as well however before 
going further to collect together all the ac- 
counts of Zaitun as they are to be found in 
Pauthier’s note and in Ibn Batuta’s travels. 


I have already stated that M. Pauthier 
considers Chin-chew to be the Zaitun of 
Marco Polo, and after giving a detailed ac- 
count of the history of Chin-chew from the 
Imperial Geography, he gives the following 
extract from the same work with the view 
of shewing whence the name Zaitun was 


derived, which reads as follows: 


“When they built the fortification of the 
towns they planted thorny shrubs round it, 
and a kind of tree with oleaginous seeds, 
which Mr. Wells Williams (Tonic Dictiona- 
ry of Chinese language in the Canton Dialect, 
Canton 1855) calls Eleoccus Oleifera, which 
is considered by the Chinese as the most 
elegant of all trees (3). | 


(1) Le livre de Marc Pol. p. 531. 

(2) Ibn Batuta speaks of a place called Kan-jan-fur 
which is to the North of Zaitun; this is I think 
Marco Polo’s Kangiu. , 


3) Woo-tun according to Bri an 

(3) g g dgm 
The Dryandra, The Kwang-yii-chi 
states that Chin-chew is called 


Foochow entirely out of the question as a 
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From thence is derived, says the geogra- 
phy cited, the name of Thoung-ching the 
‘town of Thoung, or oleaginus trees.” __ 


Klaproth is said to have been the first who 
found this derivation in the Imperial geogra- 
phy above mentioned. 


M. Jaubert the translator geographic Tur- 
que speaks of Zaitun as follows: 


“It isa celebrated place situated to the 
South of Nan-kin upon the borders of the 
Sea. The name Zaitun had been given to 
it on account of the great quantity of Olive 
trees (that isto say Thoung trees with oleag- 
inous seeds) which are found on the moun- 
tains and in the interior of the country. The 


chief place of this district has enjoyed a' 


reater celebrity than Alexandria; great num- 
bers of vessels from India and Khatai re- 
sorted there to load silk and sugar. 


The Town of Zaitun is situated half a 
day’s journey inland from the sea. 


At the place where the ships anchor the 
water is fresh.—The people drink this water 
and also that of the wells. Zaitun is 30 days’ 
_ journey from Khan-taligh. The inhabitants 
of this town burn their dead either with 
sandal, or Brazil wood, according to their 
means; they then throw the ashes into the 
river” (4). 

Abou'lfeda, speaking of this port, says: 

Zattoun, ut perhibet aliqués itinerator 
pronunciari, plane ut arabes vocem olee 
efferunt, est Emporium Sinicum et urbs 
celebris mercatorum eo migrantium sermoni- 
bus; ad sinum maris sita, frequentatur navi- 
bus; sinus illius mensura est fere quindecim 
miliarium. Urbis illa est ad originem sui 
fluini, (Trad. de J. Reiske).” (5) 

The best account of Zaitun is that given 
by Ibu Batuta, which enables one to recog- 
nize the place with much greater certainty 
than the description left us by Marco Polo. 


I will however before transcribing it give 
a short history of this Arabian traveller: 


*“Abre Abdallah Mahomed surnamed Ibn 
Batuta, the traveller, par excellence, of the 
Arab nation, was born at Tangiers in 13)4. 
Between his starting on his first journey, at 


With regard to the water being fresh where the 
ships anchored, it is so just above Hai-teng 
(half a days journey from Amoy) the place 
where I think Zaitun to have been—for unfortu- 
nately Amoy is obliged, owing to the great 
drought now prevailing, to get water from there 
for the shipping. With regard to burning the 
dead I am informed that such was once the 
case here about Hai-teng, Chang-chow and Chin- 
chew. This is only oral information. I am 
told thatin 1064 a Proclamation was issued at 
Foochow counselling the people not to burn 
their dead. Isa copy of that Proctamation ob- 
tuinahle ? 

(5) Le livre de Mare Pol p. 428, 


(4) 


the age of 21, and his final settlement in his 
native land at the age of 51, his travels ex- 
tended over a distance which amounted to 
at least 75,000 English miles. During the 
30 years of his wanderings he four times 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, he traversed 
all Ezypt twice, and both coasts of the Red 
Sea, he visited the eastern shores of Africa, 
as far as Quiloa in 90° S., he several times 
visited Babylonia, he three times traversed 
Syria, was a short time at Constantinople, 
twice with Uzbegkhan on the Wolga, he 
travelled across the steppes of Kharism to 
Bokhara, went through Khorassan to Kabul 
and Sind, and reached Delhi. 


as chief of an Embassy to China. He join- 
ed the Chinese junks which were about to 
sail from Calicut, and applied for a private 
cabin for the ladies who were with him. 
But the agent told him that the cabins were 
all Chinese merchants, who ap- 

arently had return tickets, except one with. 
out fittings. So his baggage and ladies were 
put into it, while he stayed on shore to at- 
tend the Friday service before embarking. 
Next day his servant came to say that the 
cabin was a wretched hole, and the Captain 
said they could have a smaller vessel, to 
which his ladies and baggage were accord- 
ingly transferred. Next day it came on to 
blow, the little vessel made sail, and our 
traveller was left on the beach at Calicut, 
gazing after them, with nothing left but his 
prayer-carpet, ten pieces of gold, and a 
slave, who immediately bolted. 


During the next few years he wandered 
over the Maldives, Ceylon, and Medura, 
but eventually betook himself to Bengal, 
and thence to Sumatra and China. He re- 
turned to Fez, the Capital of his native 


country, by way of Sumatra, Malabar, and - 


Arabia, reaching home in 1349, after an 
absence of 24 years. ) 


After all he had seen, he came to the con- 
clusion that there is no.country like his own 
west. “Itis,” says he, “the best of all 
countries. You have fruit in plenty, good 
meat and drink are easily come at, and in 
fact its blessings are so many that the poct 
has hit the mark when he sings— 

‘Of all the four quarters of Heaven, the best - 

(1’ll prove it past question) is surely the west ; 

‘ Tis the west is the goal of the sun’s daily race: 

‘Tis the west that first shows you the Morn’s silver face? 

“The dirhems of the west are but little 
ones, ‘tis true, but then you get more for 
them.” 

Though Ibn Batuta sometimes exaggerates 
considerably, as when he says that the stair- 


ease of the Kuto Minar at Delhi is wide 


The king: 
of Delhi, Mohammed Tughlak, made him 
/Kazi of the city, and eventually named him 
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enough for elephants to ascend, he (colonel 
Yule) did not know any charge of positive 
fiction that could be brought against him, 
except one or two doubtful cases in con- 
nection with his China voyage. He was not 
wanting in acuteness, nor in humane feeling, 
full of vital energy and enjoyment of life, 
infinite in. curiosity, daring, restless, impul- 
sive, sensual, inconsiderate and extravagant, 
doubtless an agreeable companion, for we 
always find him welcomed at first, but cling- 
ing, like one of the Ceylon leeches which he 
describes, when he found a full blooded sub- 


ject, and hence too apt to disgust his 


patrons.” (6) 
It was in 1345 or 1346 that he arrived in 

China which he described as follows :— 
“The first city [ came to in China was Fl 

Zaitun; there are, however no Olives here 


-(as this word in Arabic signifies the Olive, 


the writer, perhaps, thought it necessary to 
warn his reader against mistaking it), nor 
indeed in all China or India; this is merely 
the name of the place. It is a large city; 
and in it they make the best flowered and 
coloured silks, as well as satins, which are 
therefore preferred to those made in other 
places. Its port is one of the finest in the 
world. [saw in it about one hundred large 
junks; the small vessels were innumerable. 


It is a large estuary of the sea, runuing into 


the land until it meets the great river. In 
this, and other Chinese towns, each inhabit- 
ant has a garden and some land, in the 
centre of which is his house; and on this 
account it is that their cities are so large. 

On the day of my arrival at this place, I 
saw the Emiv who had been sent ambassador 
to the Emperor of India, and who returned 
with us (to Malabar) when the junk found- 
ered and went down; he however, escaped 
with his life. He told the ofticer of the 
Diwan of me, who placed me in a very hand- 
sone house. I was afterwards visited in this 
by the Mohammedan judge, Sheikh El Islam, 
and a number of the Mohammedan mer- 
chants, who, on account of their residing in 
an infidel country, are extremely glad when- 
ever a Mohammedan comes among them: 
on such oeeasions they give him alms of their 
wealth, so that he returns rich like them- 
selves. | | 

When the magistrate of the city heard of 
my arrival, he wrote immediately to the 
Khan, who is their Emperor, fo acquaint 
him of my having ceme from India. [ re- 
quested of him, however, that he would send 
a person to bring me to Sin Kilan, to the 
Emic of that place, until he should receive 
the Khan's answer. To this the magistrate 

(6) Colonel Yule’s Notices of Cathay, Royal Geogra- 

plical Society's procecdiiigs Vol, p. 276, 


agreed, and sent a person with me, who con- 
ducted me to him. I embafked, therefore, 
in a vessel on the river, and made a voyage 
of twenty seven days, in each of which we put 
into some village about noon, bought what we 
happened to want, then said our prayers, 
and proceeded on in the evening, On the 
next, this was repeated, and so on till we 
got to Sin Kilan. At this place, as well as 
El Zaitun, the earthenware is made: at the 
latter of which, the river called the water of 
life enters the sea; and which they, there- 
fore, call the conjunction of two seas. 

(7) This Sin Kilan is one of their largest 
and best formed cities. In the middle of it 
is a great temple, which was built by one of 
(their kings. This he endowed with the re- 
venues of the city and of the surrounding 
villages. In this are apartments for the 
sick, the aged, the blind, and the great 
Fakeer Sheikhs, and the endowment aftords 
them provisions in great plenty. <A picture 
of this king is painted in the temple, and wor- 
shipped by the inmates. Ina certain part of 


medans reside. It has a market, a mosque, 
and a cell for the poor. Here is also a 
Judge and a Sheikh El Islam, to whom their 
matters are referred. In this place I resided 
with one of the merchants, and remained 
among them for fourteen days; during 
which time, not a day passed without my 
receiving presents from them. Beyond this 
-city, neither the Mohammedans nor infidels 
of China have another. Between it and the 
obstruction of Gog and Magog there is, as [ 
was told, a distance of sixty days. ‘The peo- 
ple who inhabit that place eat all the men 
they can overcome: and hence it is that no 
one goes to those parts. I did not see any 
one however, in these parts, who had either 
seen the obstruction himself, or who had 
seen one who had seen it.” 
( To be continued. ) 


(7) Sin-kKilan is supposed to be Canton. Professor 

Leo speaks of if ina note as follows: This place, 
according to the Arabie Geographers is situated 
on the Eastern Coast of China. Edrisi says, 
that the tenth part of the second climate contains 
the Eastern districts of China, the city St-sat el 
Sin, and Siniat el gin. 
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74 
THE MIAU TSI. 
Second Paper. 
BY REY. J. EDKINS. 
2. Their manners and customs.—The 
customs and mode of life of the 


_ Miau tsi are by the Chinese regarded 
as very curious and amusing. Other- 
wise, coloured drawings illustrative of 
their customs and occupations would 
not be so numerous as they are. Books 
of these illustrations are common both 
at Shanghai and in Peking. The habits 
of a large number of the tribes residing 
in Kwang-si, and Kwei-cheu have been 
delineated in these collections. In the 
Journal of the N.C. B. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society occurs a translation of 
one of them by the late Dr. Bridgman. 
In some parts of those provinces 
they form 80 or 90 per cent of the 
population. In the department of Hing-i 
in Kwei-cheu there are 7 tribes, 
who plough the ground and offer _trib- 
ute. Sometimes they serve Chinese 
ae ries and in some parts the land 
elongs to the Miau tribes. When 
they live near cities, and speak the 
Chinese language they are more easily 
governed than when they live on their 
own mountains. There the task of 
controlling them becomes difficult. They 
are passionate, easily offended, suspi- 
cious, revengeful, brave, and indifferent 
to hunger and cold. They believe in 
enchantments. Charms are used in 
time of sickness, and are worked by 
the agency of wizards, called Pau mu. 
They are fond of divining by means of 
the bones of the domestic fowl. 

Some of them burn the bodies of the 
dead, a custom perhaps learned from 
India. Some of them imitate the Chi- 
nese in using coffins. On the third day 
of the third month (April) they sacrifice 
cows and pigs to the mountains, and 
this day is looked forward to as a great 
occasion. They have adopted from the 
Chinese the custom of drinking fowl’s 
blood before entering into a covenant. 
Some tribes have the custom of bury- 
ing their parents on the tops of moun- 
tains. The Kitribe, being well acquaint- 


ed with Chinese, act) net a little in, 


-month they sacrifice to heaven. 


the capacity of interpreters for the 
other tribes. On the 24th of the 6th 
They 
are zealous Buddhists, chanting formulae 
supposed to possess a charming power, — 
and counting beads. 

The worship of ancestors is, among 
some ofthe Miau tribes, mixed with 
some singular ceremonies. On the day 
of sacrifice when animals and wine are 
offered, the coffin is lifted from the grave 
and opened. The bones are then taken 
out, carefully washed in a tub, and 
rubbed till they are quite white. They 
are replaced and after two or three 
years again washed. This is repeated 
seven times. Sickness will supervene if 
this is neglected. The way to keep well 
is to pay great attention to the purifi- 
cation of the bones of one’s ancestors. 

The worship of demons prevails ex- 
tensively among them, and also that 
of memorable chiefs who have attain- 
ed to great dignity among them in 
former times.. Such was Pan-ku of the 
Han dynasty to whom they offer, wine, 
flesh, corn, fish and rice in sacrifice. 

Some of their religious practices (es- 
pecially that called Twan kung) were 
represented to the emperor Kien Lung 
as so dangerous that he issued a decree 
prohibiting them. The Miau tsi are 
described as having deep eyes, long 
bodies, dark faces, white teeth, crooked 
nose, with plaited hair and beard. They 
do not use family names. Their villages 
are called Chai, and they are fond of 
living in two-storied houses. _ 

. At their festivals.they amuse them- 
selves with beating drums, gyre. | 


‘large wooden bowls with sticks, an 


with performances on various musical 
instruments. In drinking wine they 
suck it up through a matt pipe from a 
low table. In eating they use wooden 
spoons, and not chopsticks. They are 
very fond of tobacco, which does not 
grow in their country and is therefore 
bought by them with avidity. Those 
who keep their old customs sit on the 
ground without mat or table, unwilling 
to fall into the habits of the Chinese. 
The industry of the Miau people is man- 
ifold. They till and plough the soil, 
sow and reap, cultivate sugar, catch 
fish, shoot deer, row boats, spin. and 
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weave. They build wooden houses 
which can be taken down at pleasure 
and removed from one place to another 
to be re-erected. They spin and weave 


cotton into a cloth called Miau pu, and 


wool of various colours into fabrics 
for their own wear, and the women 
among them are such good weavers 
that there is often a brisk competition 


(at the markets for the wares,) for the 


fabrics which havecome from their simple 
looms. The women, too, in the pictures 
are drawn with. hoes and picks over 
their shoulders, and evidently appear 


‘to do, as often happens in other coun- 


tries, more than their fair share of the 
work of the family. They appear how- 
ever to take compensation for extra 
labour by indulging themselves in pret- 
ty ornamented borders to their jackets 
and skirts, the embroidery of which 
is done by their own industrious fingers. 


Several tribes are named from the 
colour of their costumes. Some affect 
a white dress; others like better to be ar- 
rayed in black; and others again in 
blue. The women wear embroidered 
borders to their jackets and skirts, or 
strips of variously coloured cloth. Some 
of them wear red embroidered slippers, 
but in the drawings most of the men 
and women have bare feet. 


A favorite mode of dressing the 


hair is with the men, to twist it into 


the shape ofa conical shell, or as the 
Seotch call it, a tourie. This tourie has 
wound ‘round ita red or blue cloth. 
Others use a black cloth. The women 


often weara black, blue or red hood 


coming down over the neck. All the 
people of one tribe seem to use the 
same colour, which points to a very 
thorough spirit of clannishness as a 
characteristic of these people. The 
men of some tribes wear a fox-tail be- 
hind each ear. : 

Their clannishness is further shewn 
by the zeal with which kindred take up 
the cause of an injured member ofa 
family. A grudge is remembered for 
nine generations. It is said of the 
more cruel that when they catch their 
enemies they eat their flesh. 

Some for security scoop out homes 
in overhanging cliffs, to which the only 


access is by bamboo ladders, some of 
them 500 feet high. 3 

Some of this singular people do not 
weep for their parents whi they die, 
but when the birds come back in spring 
they weep, saying that their parents 
will never come back. : 

They begin the year at the full moon 
of the tenth month agreeing with the 
Siamese, and do not select baal days for 
the burial of the dead. These customs 


are perhaps chiefly derived from Siam. - 


The dead are removed by night when 
all is still; for they say, we would not 
like our relatives to know. 

3. Insurrectionary Movements.—The 
insubordination of which the Chinese 
complain in the Miau tsi is frequently 
caused by the oppressions of the Chi- 
nese themselves. In 1797, some acts 
of injustice were perpetrated which 
roused the ire of the mountaineers, 
who consequently attacked the city of 
Hing-i, and killed the prefect. | 

They have many secure retreats in 
their niountain homes. Here some ot 
them love to erect towers, in the upper 
story of which is placed adrum. In 
times of general alarm this is beaten, 
and the villagers within hearing, — all 
assemble with pikes and swords to 
place themselves under the orders of 
their chief at the drum tower. Those 
persons for whom the warlike demon- 
stration is to be made provide bullocks 
and wine for the members of the ex- 
peditions. If any one beats the drum 
without real occasion, he pays a bul- 
lock as a forfeit which is kept for pub- 
lic use. Some expeditions ordered 
against them have been occasioned by 
the predatory habits of not a few of the 
tribes’ men. Rich men have suffered 
from the thievish character of some 
tribes, members of which were accus- 
tomed to go in robber bands to rob the 
houses of wealthy neighbours, carrying 
by night, torches, long pikes. and 
swords. The Chinese government has 
been obliged to deal summarily with 
these people. 


Some of them use poisoned arrows, 
and become formidable from their ex- 
pertness wielding the  cross—bow 
When thus provided, 
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Their own favourite mode of govern- 
ment is patriarchal. The old men of a 
tribe are appealed to to settle disputes. 
They have no other chiefs. They have 
not, say the Confucian historians, recely- 
ed the instructions of the ancient kings 
and sages; not knowing right doctrine, 
they cannot be made useful and moral- 
ly good. 

4, Art of writing rh the art of writ- 
ing most of the tribes have not gone 
beyond the use of notched sticks for 
conveying messages. But there isa 
tribe which has an alphabet like the 
Mongol, in the opinion of a Chinese 
author. On the borders of Siam and 
Birmah, we know that two tribes, the 
Peh-i in Yiinnan, and Pa-peh have al- 
phabets of Indian origin. Voeabularies 
exist in these two languages. I have 
in my possession copies of these from 
blocks eut in the Ming dynasty for use 
in the imperial school of languages at 
that time existing in Peking. The 
voeabulary of the Peh-i language is 
written in Birmese characters, and that 
of the Pa-peh in Siamese. The alpha- 
betie writing of the Siamese 1s so con- 
structed that the five tones of that lan- 
guage are fully represented. A differ- 
ence is made between, for example, K‘a 
with a falling inflection, and K‘a with 
a rising inflection. The phonal system 
being, like the Chinese, monosyllabic 
in its basis, and consisting of a limited 
number of syllables, it is easy to con- 
struct an alphabetic writing which shall 
express all the tonic differences without 
special tone marks. This is what the 
Siamese have done, and probably the 
tonic element in the Siamese alphabet 
has made it suitable in a so much great- 
er degree, for the reduction of the Pa- 
peh langnage to writing. 

The province of Yunnan is_conter- 
minous for a considerable part of its 
south boundary with Birmah, then for 
afew miles with Nan-chang, for a few 
more with Siam, and the rest with 
Cochin China. The Peh-i tribe are 
likely to be in that part of Yunnan 
which is contiguous with Birmah, for 
they use the Birmese alphabet. The 
Pa-peh (probably beyond the Yunnan 
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extreme northern extension. The Lo- 

lo tribe, spoken of as having a kind of 

writing like Mongol, are at a distance 

of more than 1000 li or 400 miles 
from the Siamese boundary, and still 
further from Birmah. Thestrange char- 
acters may have been Birmese and are 
probably still in use. 


5. Classification of the language.—The 
Miau people Kwei-cheu province 
speak at least seven dialects. The 
country is very mountainous, and has 
been in this respect suited to the ex- 
tension and permanent occupation of 
the remaining tribes of the Miau tsi. 
These dialects have all been written 
down in the form of vocabularies by 
the Chinese. ‘They much resemble the 
Siamese in structure and sounds. The- 
same is true of the language of Assam, 
as I learn by information contained in 
the Chinese Repository. 

By a comparison of werds and struc- 
ture it appears that the Siamese, the 
Pe-i, the Pa-peh and the Miau dialects 
are so closely connected that they must 
be looked on as_ branches from’ a com- 
mon mother root. Klaproth (Asia 
Polyglotta p. 365) has already remark- 
ed that the languages of the Pe-i and 
the Pa-peh agree very much with the 
Siamese. To this may now be added 
that some of the \iau dialects and the 
speech of the Li people in Hainan do so 
too. The remainder of the Miau tribes 
appear to approach in their vocabulary 
the Birmese. Particularly is this true 
of the Lo-lo, whose numerals indicate 
close connection with that language. 


Logan, in dividing the languages ot 
Tibet and the Indo Chinese peninsula 
into two branches, the eastern and west- 
ern Himalaic, has furnished us with the 
means of classifying the Miau dialects 
very conveniently. The dialect of the 
Miau tribes proper, the oldest and most 
numerous, may be classed with the An- 
namese, Siamese and Cambodian with 
some of the Karen tribes. The dialects 
of the Lo-lo &c. should rather be plac- 
ed with the Birmese and Tibetan, and 
be looked on as western Himalaic in 


border) are for a similar reason to be 
expected in the Siamese country at its 


| 


their characteristics and vocabulary. 
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“NOTES QUERIES AND REPLIES.2 
CAGED:TO DEATH. 


Note 10.—This terrible punishment 


was recently inflicted on two criminals | 


in the suburbs ot Foochow, at a place 
known as “the tea-pavilion” on the 
main street leading to the South Gate. 
One of'the men was an incorrigible 
thief, supposed to belong to a danger- 
ous band prowling about Foochow. 


other who suffered the penalty at 


a subsequent time was a rice trader 
from Fuhtsing district. He was ap- 
prehended at the close of the last Chi- 
nese year on the charge of kidnapping 


three children. A Chinese gentleman 


gives the story thus. ‘The children 
left school on leave earlier than usual 
in the forenoon to purchase paper at a 
shop on their way home. As they 
failed to appear at the proper time, the 
anxious father went first to the school, 
and then te the paper shop, the owner 
of which said they had been there a 
long time before. At last it was ascer- 
tained that they had been seen in a 
sedan, the informant who knew them 
supposing that they were on their way 
toa feast. The father then went and 
searched the ferry boats of the Min, 


found them on one of the boats, 


pleasantly engaged with toys and cakes 
or candies that had been furnished abun- 
dantly.. The man in whose charge they 
were found, was seized and lodged in 
the Min district prison. before the 


Min magistrate, he admitted that he had 


used a stupefying compound of over 10 
ingredients on the children’s heads to 
make them forget their home, &e. 
But before the criminal judge, he deni- 
ed all, protesting that he had quite in- 
nocently acted as an agent for two 
friends in purchasing the boys, &e. 
He was finally condemned and caged in 
the 4th moon, his mother and uncles 
witnessing the awful scene.”. Such is 
the story as related tome. There are 
doubtless other versions of it. 


This punishment is termed in the 


Foochow patois K‘ié-léng (standing in 


the cage). The cage is an open frame, 


as high as the eculprit’s neck, about 


which boards are so closely adjusted 
that the head cannot be withdrawn. 

Death resulted from sheer exhaus- 
tion and starvation in these instances 
in from four to six days. ; 

My informant states that this mode 
of capital punishment prevails more in 
the south than it does in the north. 
But is it not common throughout the 
empire ? 

He also says that it is becoming more 
common. Is that the case in other parts 
of the country? Ifit is, does not the 
fact indicate an accelerated lapse into 
barbarism, in spite of boasted Chinese 
civilization ? 

There are various atrocious modes 
of torture in vogue, that seem to be 
illegal. Is caging one of these, or has — 
custom, originated by irresponsible 
power, so attained the dignity and 
sanctity of law, that even H. I. M. ap- 
proves ex animo? 


I notice the phrase “caged and star- 
ved to death”? quoted from Cowper in 
Web. Unab. Dic. Will some one-of 
your readers tell me where to find it in 
the works of that author ? 
CaTHAY. 


AN ENIGMA. 


Nore 11.—It is well known that the 
Chinese literati are fond of making and 
guessing riddles or enigmas. I supply 
one, and would like to see others insert- 
ed in the RecorpEer. Perhaps some- 
thing interesting can be learned respect- 
ing the Chinese mind by studying 


their Enigmas. 


v 

fe HE A 

Aas — 

bin PS HE FA 

Translation.—“Its body is a regular 

square; its substance is hard and stiff; 
although it cannot utter words, when 
words are uttered, it must reply. 
Guess a thing that is made use of.” 
Nemo. 
Foochow. 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF CHINESE DYNASTIES. 


The Three Emperors p= B.C. 3314-2570 | 745. 

Five do. 2569-2179 391 5 

21701767 | 412 47 

1766-1374 | 393 | 17 

1873-1123 | 251 11 

Eastern Chow .. FA 949 | 522 23 
Interregnum 27 

» Eastern Han.... be AA) A.D. 25- 220 | 196 12 

9 Second Han.... ‘a 991- 264 44° 2 

5, Western Chin .. pty 265- 316 52 4 

j Eastern Chin ... = Biz 419 | 108 11 

» Ch’én ..... -- PRB) | az 5 

» Sul | 589- 617 29 3 

| How Liang 922 | 16 9 

» o| » Han 047- 950 4 

Sung je 960-1126 | 167 8 

» Ch‘ing ........ 1644-1861 | 218 
Total number of Sovereigns... .! 


The number of sovereigns here given—239—is exclusive of those who 
reigned during the period styled the Three Emperors. That period is one of 
much obscurity, and consequently no reliable data are at hand on which to 
base a calculation. 


* still reigning. 
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Nore 12.—The preceding brief summary 
of the various dynasties which have ruled over 
this vast — will doubtless prove useful 
to those who take an interest in Chinese 
matters. It has been compiled from origin- 
ai sources, and, it is hoped, will be found 
tolerably reliable. The dates differ in a 
great measure from those given in Morrison’s 
View of China, and they also differ slightly 


from those made up by one of the chief | 


sinologues of the day in China, and publish- 
ed by him-in the Journal of the Asiatic 


Socictv. Morrison’s work was at hand when 


the table here given was compiled, but the 
existence Of the other was not known until 
long after the completion of the task under- 
taken. It is not at all surprising that the 
View of China should be in some respects 
faulty when we take into consideration that 
when it was written our intercourse with 
China was confined to a very small portion 
of the empire, and that the snesdels then 
at hand were few compared with those which 
are now available, to any who wish to pursue 
their researches into Chinese literature. 

The object that the compiler has here in 
view is to supply a want that must be often 
felt by those who are anxious to have cor- 
rect dates always at hand. Many people are 
desirous at times of knowing when a particular 
dynasty commenced its sway and when it 
became extinet, and to such this item of in- 
formation will be invaluable. Here they 
have the pith and morrow of the whole 
without the necessity of wading through a 
lot of reading matter in quest of it. 

This short note is the precursor of a few 
tables of chronology—Chinese and Japanese 
which will appear shortly, but whether they 
will appear in their present naked state— 
for they have already been made up—or will 
be clothed with a few remarks it is impossi- 
ble just now to say. . 

de 


QUERIES. 


24. Death by crucifixion in China.—Some 
vears since I heard of.one or two instances 
ofthe infliction of death by crucifixion at 
Amoy. Is this penalty common in the em- 
pire? The Chinese are fond of punishing 
rats by nailing them to boards. Has not this 
mode of venting their feelings of spite and 
malice suggested to them the crucifixion of 
human beings ? | | 

25. Gunpowder.—When is gunpowder first 
mentioned in Chinese books? What evidence 
there that it has been known as asserted for 
tie last 2000 vears, although only lately ap- 
picd to the purpose of war? 


MILITARY. 


| 


26. Compass.—How long has it been known 
in China? Is the compass as now used by the 
Chinese, of native origin and construction? 


So much has already been written else- - 


where by an able sinologue on the above two 
subjects, that it may be well to afford an op- 
portunity to our pro-Chinese sinologues, of 
refuting his statements and of proving that 
priority of invention or discovery, belongs as 
has been so generally believed, to the Chinese. 


MARINER. 


27. Benevolent Institutions—When did 
they originate in China, and are they prior or 


subsequent to the introduction of Christian. 


ity by the Roman Catholics? | 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


REPLIES. 


First Reply to Query No. 10 on page 


53.—It is quitecommon for 


women to sell their milk. For on 
dollar a month, a woman will give daily 
half an ordinary tea cup full of her 
milk. Chinese ladies who wish to re- 
tain their beauty, and also the better 
class of the Demi-monde use it. The 
virtues of human milk are to beautify, 
and soften the skin, and give a com- 
plexion similar to the milk itself. 


How are the children nourished, if 
what they should get goes elsewhere? 
Why ifa girl is only in question, what 
does it matter for her? Will not con- 
gee du for her? Or rice, first half mas- 
ticated in an old grand mother’s mouth, 
and then saliva and all, put into her’s? 
As for boys, no fear of their suffering. 


J.A.S. 


Second Reply to Query No. 10 on page 
53.—Any one acquainted with China 
life would be perfectly aware that the 
practice of selling human milk is a very 
common one. Persons of delicate con- 
stitutions—opium smokers, who indulge 


in the habit of opium taking to such an — 


extent that they have no relish for food 
—and persons afflicted with consump- 
tion buy it, in the hope of deriving 
henefit from its nutritive qualities. Only 
those, who have such an abundance of 
milk, that they have enough and to 
spare, after satisfying their own chil- 


(dren, are willing to sell. Many Chinese 
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women are n: aturally so well supplied 
that it is no uncommon thing for them 
to be nursing two children at the same 


time, 


FokIEN. 


Reply to Query No. 15 on page 53.—I 
do not believe reliable information, or 
anything much better than half guessing 
can be got about the quantity and quali- 
ty of Native opium. 


Touching this province an average 


of 200 chests was given me. Each chest 


being supposed to be the size of a chest 
of Patna. Fokien opium does well 
mixed with Indian opium and it is often 
used to eke out the latter. Native 
grown opitm is now disturbing the 


~niarket in Foochow for foreign kinds 


and will continue to do so. 
Its mode of preparation is much the 
same as in India. 


First Reply to Query, No. 21, on page | 


54.—In reply to the query of Young 
Hlopes, Can Chinese who enjoy British: 
protection have a plurality of wives? I 
may throw a little light on the subject, 
and will begin by “telling him ‘that 


many such Chinese are now living in. had this advant: age. 


the north and south of China, “who 
have not only two but many wives. 


It is a well known fact, that there is no | 


place, called Miss Lin. I could mention 
many cases more of a similar nature, 
if required. 

The maidens in The Straits depend 
principally upon the Chinese emigrants 
for husbands, and the ereater” part 
of these emigrants were married al- 
ready, before they left for The Straits. 
Should there be restrictions made, 
what would become of those whose 
numbers are daily increasing? — We 
cannot blame the Chinese. All the faults 
lie with their parents; for they are 
parties to the marriage. Should’ such 


‘sary to pass the orders in The Straits, 
restraining those who had wives al- 
ready from marrying the girls there. 
As the girls are so numerous, IT wonder 
what w ould be done with them; for 
slavery is not permitted there. It is 


my bumble opinion, that it would be 
better to send them to public auction, 
‘selling them to those who have no 
Wives, at the highest price offered, than 
prevent their marrying said em- 
igrants. 


The Chinese living under the very 
eves of the British Government have 
The Government 
is wise enough not to interfere in the 
matter, because it would affect also the 


Mahommedan part of the population. 


restriction ever made ‘by any man to In closing, I refer the reader to aun arti- 


prevent the Chinese from marrying as 
many wives as they choose, and it is 
their usage to do so. Their marriages, 


though recognized as legal, are some- 


what ofa private nature. The cere- 
mony used in such cases ts performed 
without the interference of the proper 
dignitaries, and the service ofa priest 
is “also unnecessary. Even a register 
is not kept, and their offspring cannot 
prove the fact of their parents’ mar- 
riage after afew generations, but by 
hearsay only. 

The Chinese livi ing in The Straits can 
marry a second time while the first 
wife is still alive; and I may here prove 
my assertion of the fact, by saying that 
a Mr. Kew of Prince of Wales? Island, 
in the first place, married a maiden, 
Miss K‘o, and sometime afterwards 


cle on. this point in the Hongkong 
Notes and Queries for full information. 


W. P. Key. 
Foochow. 


Second Reply to Query No. 21 on page 
54.—( hinamen by renouncing allegiance 
to the Chinese government, and by be- 


coming British subjects, in so doing re- - 


nounce all the peculiar rights and priv- 
ileges of Chinese accorded by law or 
custom, and can legally claim only the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen,— 

among which the legal right of bigamy 
or of having two or mere wives can 
not be found. It is undoubtedly a 
fact that some Chinese who enjoy the 


i 


privilege of British protection do have 
a plurality of wives, but they are not 


“entitled” tu the protection of British 


married, secondly, a maiden, of the same we 


restriction be made, would be neces- - 
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‘distinction between the nationalities of 
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law in so doing. The fact of living 
unmolested with more wives than one, 
does not prove that they have a legal 
right to practice bigamy. Perhaps the 
question has never been brought be- 
fore a court of English Judge and Jury. 
Ifan Englishman would be permitted 
by due process of law to have a plural- 
ity of wives, then would a China- 
man under British protection as a Brit- 
ish subject be permited legally to have 
a plurality of wives; if not, not. A test 
esse would be this: Leta Chinaman 
claiming British protection, remove 
with his harem to London, and there 
Iet some party accuse him of bigamy, 
and bring him up for trial before a 
British Court. Without doubt, if he 


admitted the fact of bigamy but pleaded 
protection and justification because as! 


a Chinese he would have it in the Fast, | 


he would not be acquitted and sustained | 


in his practice. British Law meakes no: 


British subjects, in regard to what is 
legal and what is illegal. 
Lex. 


Foochow, July. 


Reply to Query No. 22 on page 54.— 
Jn answer to the query of Pax regard- 
ing the seizure of opium imported by 
foreigners, and on which they have paid 
duty, whilst being transported from one 
foreign hong to another, within the 
limit of a treaty port, IT would say such 
seizure according to the opinion of some 


is not legal; and yet, according to the 
rules appended to the treaty, the Chi-. 
nese authorities have the right to frame 
rules aud regulations for the better pro- 
tection of their revenue. Ll understand 
the Lekim authorities here at one time, | 
made some rules and communicated | 
them to all the foreign Consuls, but: 
they would not reeognize them, on the 
principle that they were not contained 
inthe treaty. Ifthey could have the’ 
tight, as above, to make rules for the 
good of their revenue, why could not. 
they punish those who infringed them ?, 
Inmy humble opinion, the opium re- 
ferred to is carried about contrary to re- 
gulations, and can be scized by duly 
authorized persons only. 


Persons wishing to avoid discussion 
and difficulty would do well to comply 
with the regulations of the Lekim auth- 
orities, and thus escape giving some 
trouble to their Consuls. 


G. M. C. 


e 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PRESS IN CHINA. 


TO THE EpDIroR OF THE CHINESE RECORDER:— 
“The Press in China” would be a 
not uninteresting subject of disens- 
sion in your paper, and I think the 
two following questions would about 
cover preliminaries—1Ist, What is the 
best means of promoting the usefilé 
ness and consequent influence of the 
press in China? 2nd, Wow shall if 
work to uccomplish the one desired 
end, that is, the berating of the 
masses of China from the slavery of 
superstition, and setting them free 
in the liberty’ of a pure faith ? 
I have no intention to answer 
these question: in. this letter, but 
wish to broach a subject, which my 
observations during a short stay in 
China lead me to believe to be an 
Important one, and to induce those 
whose skill and industry have already 
done so much, to volunteer their ex- 
perience, aud also to induce the mis- 
sionary. circle to assist in ventilating 
the subject, with a view of arguing 
some scheme calculated to extend 
the present operations of the press. 


Doubtless a great deal has been al- 


ready done, considering the few 
hiands engaged in the work presses 
have been introduced, skill 
and labor have been expended in cut- 
ting, casting and arranging the Chi- 
nese characters as movable types, 
newspapers and periodicals are pub- 
lished, and a considerable amount of 
literature has been produced; but 
when we consider the millions of 
people of this broad land, the work 
dwindles into very insignificance. 
The newspaper eircniation is neces- 


sarily small, and the detail of news, 
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rumors and scraps of intelligence, 
with an occasional story of doubtful 
tendency, is not going to do much 
for the improvement ‘of. the masses 

and the literary work already pro-' 
duced, does not penetrate very deep- 
ly amongst the people. — 


One of the important points of 
consideration must be the expense. 
Chinese books are very cheap, andl 
the Chinese are avery thrifty pe: ype, 
and think over a cash considerably 
before they spend it, especially upon 
Foreign books. 
press work must completely bar its 
extension, and even if the great pro- 


ture, that shall prove acceptable to 
the Chinese mind, was 


tribution, unless this work is alwavs 
to be carried on with funds from the 
pockets of foreigners. [ will shew a 
comparison between native woodeut- 


ting and printing, and the press. I 


lately received an offer from the Pres- 
byterian Mission press, at Shanghae, 
to print 1000 eopies of a ten-leay: od 
tract for $20. Now I can get the 
blocks eut, and = 1000 printed in 
Canton, for less than S14, 
rhaps not the lowest possible rate. 
The question as to whether the press, 


can compete with the native print- 
ing can only be answered by a person 
it can. 
never be of much use to the millions. 
It must ever remain the 
costly plaything of voluntary contri- | 


of experience. If it cannot, 


of China. 


bution, serving narrow purposes: 
ofa wealthy sect. Missionaries say 
that they w ant suitable 
ter for their converts, butsuch + eadi ne 
matter must be brought within the. 
limits of the Chinese | pocket, or else 
must remain a heavy charge upon 
mission tunds. 
Yours truly, 


F. H. E. 


CANTON, 


profess his faith in Christ. 


Next seven years he so 
the church that, when in Nov. 10th, 

first charch was seeking a pastor, their 
fellon him. He was ordained to the work 


blem of supplying a hieh moral litera-. 
on March 29th, 1863, 


The present rate of 


truly th: unk the Lerd! 


your God." 


and that. 


reading mi: 


PASTOR LO OF TH. FIRST 
CHURCH, AMOY. 


9 | To the Etitor of the Chinese Recorder.— 


The First Church of Amoy have been 
-ealled on to. mourn the loss of their pastor, 


| whe died Apri 26th, in the 44th year of his 
cave. He was until his’ 27th year a carver of 


idols. bat then hearing the gospel he was led to 
So marked was 


his Christian character that he was svon sent 


out as a colporteur, Jeaving for the purpose 
a business, (carving olive-nuts) which yield- 


de him over $10 a month, to reeeive instead — 
the small stipend of only S4. During the 
approved himself to 
lool, the’ 


settled over that church 


of the ministry, and 
As a pastor he faith- 


| 
solved, a fully discharged all Ins duties till he became 
| the subject of a lingering consumption. He 


great change in prices must be made, | 
in order to secure success in the dis-. 


still did whatever his little strength would 
permit, and from his bed of sickness con- 
tinued to preach Christ. During the last 
few days he lay almost unconscious, and 
breathed with extreme difficuicy. A few 
hours before his death he revived so as to 
apparently recognize his friends, but said 
nothing until witha clear, strong voice he 
uttered these words, “My work is done. I 


thank ¢ the Lord who has prepared for me an 


everlasting rest in heaven—thank the Jord- 
Brethren, with all 
the heartand all the streneth love the Lord 
And when he had done speak- 
ing he ‘entered into rest.” 

May his mantle fall on a worthy succesor. 


K. 


THE LATE MRS. J.B. HARTWELL. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder:— 

The residents of Tung-chow have 
dately sustained a severe loss in 
the removal by death of Mrs. J. 
3. Hartwell of the American Bap- 
fism Mission.* Having come with 
her husband to commence missiona- 
ry work in Tune-chow before the 


city bad been oce upied by anv other 
forcigne rs, during her comparativ ely 


long residence “here she had not 
only occupied a prominent place in 


* The date of her death has not been supplied. Ed. 
Ch, R. 
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our Missionary Circle, but had be- much, both Pee pain and excessive 


come widely known, : and had attract- We akness, but bore all with: entire 
ec to herself a large number of friends | “patience and resignation to the De- 
from. among the natives. Her char- Vine will. Iler faith hever wavered, 
acter Was and and no fears for the future disturbed 
tive type whieh leaves lasting 1 her. mind eontinued clear 
session on all within the sphere of. until after the power to speak had 
its influence. Though a most active gone. She expressed herself willing 


missionary she was no less remark- to die, if such were God’s will, and 


able for the gifts and graces by as having no fears and no anxiety. 
which she m: attractive like a weary child faliing as- 
Many will remember the generous. leep, she closed her eves, and with- 
hospitality with which they have out asigh or groan fell asleep in 
been welcomed into her well ordered Jesus. 

and happy family, and the ‘grace,| It is to us a most mysterious pro- 
energv and fuithtulness with which vidence that one should be reniwved 


she discharged the duties of house- from earth who was so young, and. 


keeper, Wife and mother. so useful, and who seemed so neces- 


I think she will be remembered sary to her family and to the native 
however as most remar kable tor her. “chure h, tor which she had done, and 
th tiring devotion to her missionary | was doing, so much. 

ork. During the more than ten. ut Grod’s Ways are not as our 
years of her Missionary lite her mter-- Ww avs; nor his thoughts as our 
est never flageed, and her exertion pres ey As far as she herzelf was 


never intermiited, xcept whe n laid concerned, we feel that for her to 


aside from her .werk by  ilness. | die was gain, and that while she rests 
Even when suitering sore from from her labors, her works follow 
Aodily pain, she was in the habit of. her. 


continaing: her work of instructing | J. L. 
native women, holding praver-meet- | 
ings with th em, anid teaching in her pe 

school, and “he had an extensive THE LATE REV. R. F. LAUGHTON. 
acquaintance in the city, and visited | | 
the Women int thes OW n houses, the Editor of the Chinese Recorder:— 


whenever her health other ie The community at Chefoo was startled 2 


would allow. Her Interest In her few days since hy the announcement of the 
work and in her family was so 84 dden death of the Rey. R. F. Laughton. 

| He returned from Tungchow five days pre- 
sorbing that she cared little for other vious, in 
society. She had been from home! gyery possible effort was mavfe to arrest the 
about twelve vears, and though urg- ' dixcase, but all in vain. 
ed and Lian} retuned by her phivsi- tis death has left a void in many hearts. 


+ . A residence of seven years, at Is ace, W 
tan and other frie ne is to seek for this place, won 
for him the respect and honor of every one 


Yes: and restoratio? TO heaith ado ape ble of apy reciating ste rling worth. His 
Visit to her pative ind, she had kind : and manne his earnest and 
never been induced to consent watil thful life made ‘@pparens to 
1 easaal observer, that bis only aim was to live 
her last iiness, when she ex- God, and the good of his fellow men. Al- 
pressed her w illingne ss’ to leave > most-every one who knew him, both foreign 

More howev er tor the sake ot her ana native, felt that he had lost a pe rsonal 
hildr for herself. friend, During the funeral ail the consular 
children than tor hers Be 1s were at half mast. The members of his 


Yaris protracted illness of ‘ 
13 het prot racted illness deepest feeling. Men tnaccustomed to 
more than three months she : suttered tears, sobbed aloud, Many of the heathen 
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seemed much impressed. One man who had 
long known him remarked, “that man has 
gone to heaven.” Mr. Laughton and his family 
have been great sufferers in China. He was 
often urged to return to England for a change, 
but his heart was so deeply enlisted in the 
mission work that he could not think of leav- 
ing. 

His prayers and conversation showed that 
he esteemed it an unspeakable privilege to be 
permitted to labor in the Master’s vineyard in 
China. 

He brought to the work practical common 

sense, and a vigorous and logical mind, which 
with culture and grace made him an efficient 
laborer. An active church of about fifty 
members, the majority received by Mr. L., 
points to some of the visible proofs of success. 
Influences have been exerted and seed sown 
which shall yet produce great results, ‘“ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


May the healthful, holy influence of his life, 
and his devotion to the cause of Christ, stimu- 
late those who remain to renewed zeal in 
every good work, 

Cc, 


~Chefoo, June 30th, 1870, 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder:— 


Although not a resident at Hankow, it so 
happens that Iam somewhat connected with 
the Missionary Association there, having been 
made an Honorary member thereof on the 
occasion of its organization, which happened 
when I was visiting the great River Port. 


Had I been present at the meeting when 
that paper on the subject of the sabbath was 
read, I suppose [ should have marred the 
“unanimity” which seemed to prevail on that 
occasion ; for most surely I should have felt 


constrained to express an emphatie non- 


concurrence in the views then advocated, 
favoring the non-observance of the 4th Com- 
mandment. Until recently I was not aware 
of their being any, smong Protestant Mission- 
aries, Who were of this way of thinking, and 
who “taught men so; but since there are, it 
seems desirable for all to bear their testimo- 
ny. one way or the other, in regard to this im- 
portant,—nay, momentous—institution. 


I take the liberty therefore of stating that, 


in two Sermons which I felt corstrained to | 


preach on the Sabbath. about a twelve-month 
since, L took the ground that it was instituted 
at the Creation, re-enacted at Sinai, per- 
petuated under the Christian dispensation, 
and designed to be continued to the end of 
Time. 

Moreover, I maintain that it is the Birth- 
right of every luman being, aud that who- 


ever deprives his brother thereof, or connives 
at the deprivation, cheats him as Jacob cheat- 
ed his brother Esau; and that there can be 
no way of looking at the matter more com- 
pletely ‘“‘wrong end foremost” than when we 
think and speak of “ requiring—demanding— 
enforcing—exacting” the observance of the 
holy day, as if it were a bardship! What ea- 
action is there in telling a poor, over-worked 
heathen whose ancestors, in remote antiquity, 
had lost (and therefore failed to transmit to 
him) the blessed day of holy rest,—what ex- 
action, what hardship is there in telling such 
a one that this great privilege is given back 
to him? 

- That we missionaries come to announce to 
him relief and deliverance from the bond- 
age of incessant toil? That le» has a right 
to pause, and rest his weary body, and re- 
fresh his burdened mind, and lift up his earth- 
bound soul to heaven; and while doing so to 
east all his care upon Him who careth for 
us ? 

It is wonderful to me how men ean look 
upon thisas a hardship; or allow themselves, 
and their converts “ of little faith,” to enter 
upon dubious calculations as to whether God 
can, or will, take care of their bodies during 
a few years of ti:ne, when they are preaching 
to others that they may confidently commit 
their souls to him, in all efernity ! 


_ This is an anomaly not yet understood by 
E. W. Sy e. 


BIRTHS. 
At Peking, July 5th, a daughter to Mrs. L. N. 
WHEFLER. 

At Peking, June 15th, a son to Mrs, D, C, McCoy. 
DEATH. 


At Chefoo, June 21st. 1870, the Rev. R. F. LAUGHTON? 
of the English Baptist 


Errata.— Page 2, colurin 1, line 9, read 
Shakyamuni for Sha 
Page 5, column 1, line 9 from the hottom, 


read VE for AL 


Page 53, colunn 1, for 6 shilligs reac 6 
pence. 

Page 52, last Column, the “Totals” should 
be 1712 instead of 1735. 


TERMS OF THE CHINESE RECORDER, when miaowd 
postage paid, to any of tae ports of Chica, or oi 
Japan, or to Austrelia, Incia, Java, Munilla, Siam, 
Singapore and the United states $2.25-—to England 
rid Southangrion, $2.50—to Germany aud Bo sium, rid 
Southainpton $3.00-—t0 France, vid Marseilles 
(prepayment of postage being impossible.) Paid in 
Kneland, eleven shillings, sent Southampton, Paid 
in the United States in currency and sent vid Pacific 
Maal $ 5.00, 

Anything offered for publication as Articles, Notes, 
Oueries, and Replies, may bescnt direct to the 
_ Editor of the CHINESE RECORDER, Foochow, 
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Remarks on ng , -by Rev. Edkins: Canonization of a well, 


easy gus: .On the best red of R the Tn rated Sounds of 

“On Mission Work in Mong alia, J.D. Nork; Gn ‘the Head, 

by Small omg ‘Nors, On Britis subjects of Chinese descent in the Foochow 
r 


‘On The: 
- Article on the General or National Customs of China with Spree. Reference 

—-i he itor y an earnes ly again su ests 
and the Im; h 

- least such & preperation. of them as to admit of'a division into one or more 

parts Without essential injury to them, shiould there. be a lar _quantity of 
) nage on-hand. If authors would kindl t where their. articles if 

| of deciding the f ieve t Editor‘of the odium and 


“EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ag 4 papers received since our-last issue; On the 
Ideal of Confucius, by Rev. Ww. Ashmore; 
Chicago, a letter by Rev.- 8 


e Miau Dialects with 


‘andarin Dialect, by Rev. John . Gulick: No 


senal, by W. P. K ly to’ Query 14, by Fookien. Letter, 
at: iby Rev. J. L. Bevius; D..D. 


f short arti es, or at 


tity of go the question for himself. 


in “Address, Camien, De 


hai—Mrssrs. KELLY & CO, f 
ing hi R, UDLAND. 
-REV. J. R, GODDARD. 


Ta-hao—J. L, MAXWELL, M. D. 
Swatow—REv. ASHMORE. 


Rev. H, V. NOYEs. 

Bankok —Rxv. D. B. BRADLEY, M. D. 


San Francisco—ReEv. O. GIBSON, St. 


Parton M. (Librairie a Franck) 67 Rue ‘Richelien, 


Agent tor France. 
Mr. F. A. Brockuavs, Agent for Germany. 
‘London—MeEssks. TRUBNER &:CO., 60 Paternoster Row, Agent 
for Great Britain, and other — Countries oo France and Germany. 
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Fu-sang, or Who discovered 
America? By E.. Bretschneider Esq. Di: Journey from Tientsin to | 
First. on Russian Eccle- |: 
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